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ie HE FIFTEENTH annual meeting 
Os of the Liturgical Arts Society was 
held on April 7, 1945, at the Carroll 
_ Club, New York City. Preceding the 
meeting and following the custom in- 
_ augurated at the very beginning of the 
_ Society’s existence, mass was celebrated 

by our chaplain, the Reverend John 
_ LaFarge, S.J. at the convent church of 
_ Mary Reparatrix. The male choir of the 
Society chanted the music for the mass. 
The Very Reverend Philip J. Furlong, 
principal of Cardinal High School, was 
_ the representative of our patron, the 
_ Archbishop of New York. 
The officers elected at this meeting 
are: President, Miss Hildreth Meiere, 
_ distinguished mural painter whose work 
can be seen in many churches, also in 
the Nebraska State Capital, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; vice-president, Mr Leopold 


tecture, Columbia University; secretary, 
as usual; treasurer, Mr Max H. Foley, 
of the architectural firm of Voorhees, 
_ Walker, Foley and Smith; assistant sec- 
retary, Mr John M. Dooley, a former 
treasurer of the Society and member of 
the building-contracting firm of Cul- 
hane-Dooley. The Reverend John La- 

_ Farge, S.J., remains as chaplain. The 
directors are: The Reverend John P. 
Monaghan, pastor of the church of 
~ Saint Margaret Mary, Staten Island, 
New York (the altar in this church was 
illustrated in the February, 1945, issue 
of LirurcicAL Arts); The Very Rev- 
erend Dom Gregory Borgsted, O.S.B., 
Prior of the Priory of Saint Gregory 
the Great, Portsmouth, Rhode Island, 

_ where the Liturgical Arts Society really 
came into being; Mr Harry Lorin 


Arnaud, dean of the School of Archi- — 
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Binsse, former executive secretary of 
the Society and, for the past seven years, 
managing editor of The Commonweal; 
Mr Barry Byrne, well-known architect; 
Mr Otto L. Spaeth, business executive 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

The main topic discussed at this meet- 
ing concerned the problems of the sculp- 
tor in relation to specifically religious 
art. Mr Donald DeLue, president of the 
National Sculpture Society opened the 
discussion. Mr DeLue’s remarks, and 
comments from persons present, appear 
in this issue of our quarterly, in the form 
of a symposium. 


"TEN YEARS ago the male choir of 
the Liturgical Arts Society, long infor- 
mally known as the “‘quilisma club,” was 
formed by Dr. Becket Gibbs at the sug- 
gestion and with the hearty cooperation 
of Father LaFarge. It is hardly neces- 
sary, at this date, to sing the praises of 
Dr Gibbs because our readers and 
many others know ofa lifetime devotion 
to his ideal of liturgical music based on 
the solid norms established at the Abbey 
of Solesmes. His work at Covington, 
Cincinnati, and at the Catholic Summer 
School, Cliff Haven, New York, is well 
known. As to his title of Doctor we are 
happy to quote the following from an 
article by J. Vincent Higginson, in the 
Catholic Choirmaster for December, 
1943: “His title of Doctor is closely 
bound up with the history of the Pon- 
tifical School in Rome. The Pontifical 
School opened in 1911 and was honored 
by His Holiness on July 10, 1914, by 
being raised to its present dignity and 
given the power to confer degrees. ‘This 
was one of the last acts of Pius X in con- 
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nection with the reform he instituted in 
Sacred Music, for he died the following 
month, on August 20. Dr Gibbs was in 
Rome at the time and Father de Santi 
asked him to submit himself to examina- 
tion for a doctorate in Gregorian chant. 
Time slipped by and it was not until 
some months later that a convenient 
time was found.” Dr Gibbs himself 
would never tell this little story and few 
have seen the precious document con- 
ferring on him the Doctorate in Grego- 
rian Chant. But what few can realize is 
the devotion and inexhaustible patience 
practiced by Dr Gibbs at the weekly 
rehearsals, from September to May, 
throughout the years. It is safe to say 
that our devoted director took hold of 
rather difficult material — vocally and 
musically — and welded it into a har- 
monious whole. The choir has been 
composed of a nucleus of about twelve 
members throughout the years of its 
existence, but nearly sixty other ‘‘hope- 
fuls” have come and gone during that 
time. The members of the “‘quilisma 
club” are all male members of the Li- 
turgical Arts Society and this group has 
always sung at the mass or vespers which 
have preceded our annual meetings. 
The time and place on other occasions 
have always been determined by the 
pastor or superior in whose church or 
chapel the choir has been welcomed. 
The members have always been vested 
in cassock and surplice (need we add 
linen surplices?) and they have always 
been located in or near the sanctuary 
and not in a gallery at the back of the 
church. This has led to several rather 
unusual arrangements in churches where 
the architect had neglected to make 


room for a choir, but it has seemed to be 
the best thing to do as the members of 
this choir labor under the impression 
that the choir members were there to 
respond to the celebrant and not to com- 
pete with him! 

Dr Gibbs now finds it advisable to 
resign as director of the “‘quilisma club” 
and his successor will be the Reverend 
Joseph Foley, C.S.P., director of the 
Paulist choir, New York City. His “pu- 
pils,” however, would not let Dr Gibbs 
off so easily, and have unanimously 
elected him director emeritus. His benev- 
olent and kindly guidance will ever be 
theirs. Ad multos annos. 


IT HAD never occurred to us that 
architects would ever be the subjects of 
a study on ‘‘Scruples and Their Treat- 
ment in the Light of Modern Psychol- 
ogy.” And yet we find such a study, by 
the Reverend A. Bruens, in the May, 
1945, issue of the Irish Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. It seems that anxiety and mental 
indecision — and who is not guilty these 
days? — may take on the following form 
of a conflict of pseudo-moral principles: 
**A house is to be built; an architect is 
in the process of building up a practice. 
Is it the individual demands of his 
clients, or the sociological and artistic 
demands of the town, which have the 
greater claim on his attention? These 
may conflict, and the architect be un- 
able to decide whether his function is 
_ that of a part-time sociologist, or of a 
private practitioner determined to sat- 
isfy the demands of an exacting client. 
If he feels he is the former, anxiety may 
well enough raise scruples about his 
civic honesty; if the latter, he will be 
apprehensive about his artistic sincer- 
ity.’ Many architects are scrupulous 
souls and do their best to-steer a course 
between anxiety and mental indecision. 
Some decide the matter in terms of con- 
tinuous compromise and dot the land 
with mediocre buildings — neither very 
good nor very bad; others will not com- 
promise but hold fast to their principles 
with the result that the landscape is all 
too often virgin of the products of their 
imagination and skill.” Father Bruens 
further remarks that: ‘Parallel cases of 
the architect’s difficulty will, of course, 
occur to any priest who has had any ex- 
tensive dealings with scrupulous peni- 
tents. . . . Moral theology text-books 
and spiritual writings contain lots of 
common-sense advice.” Would it then 
be indiscreet to suggest that clerical 
clients refer back to their text-books 
from time to time so as to avoid the 


temptation of creating unnecessarily em- 
barrassing conditions for their architect. 
Pick a good man and give him wide 
latitude! 


EDUCATE the seminarians in artistic 
matters and all will be well.”’ This has 
been a battle cry for a long time and 
there is a good deal of truth in it. Of 
course, human nature being what it is, 
it is safe to say that a proportion of any 
ordination class will be rebels for the 
rest of their life in so far as any attention 
to artistic and liturgical norms are con- 
cerned but, if the majority can be made 
to see the light, that is all that can be 
desired and it is a good deal. At any 
rate we are happy to publish in this 
issue the story, by one of the students at 
Saint Thomas Seminary, Denver, Col- 
orado, of an alteration job in one of the 
chapels of the seminary. In this story, 
“Seminarians Solve a Problem,” Mr 
William Hubert Jones shows how a 
group of enthusiastic students can ac- 
complish much through the simple ex- 
pedient of following the sensible norms 
laid down by the Church. Similar jobs 
have been done in other seminaries but 
this is the first time we have been able 
to get the facts from one of the young 
men. 

An understanding of liturgical art 
based on a cultural preparation from a 
Catholic source has long been recog- 
nized as desirable in this country. Sister 
Jeannette, head of the art department 
of the Catholic University of America, 
gives us the benefit of her thinking on the 
matter in her article, ‘“‘We Need a Better 
Art.” The sponsorship of a Catholic 
university implies, usually, a conserva- 
tive attitude on the part of the authori- 
ties and we hope that Sister Jeannette 
will be allowed to develop her ideas 
without too much archaeological dry- 
rot. We wish her a full measure of 
success. 

The symposium, ‘Sculptors and Re- 
ligious Art’? may stir up the lethargic 
attitude of many. It points the way to a 
partial solution of the difficulties en- 
countered by pastors in rural parishes 
when they evince a sincere desire de- 
cently to decorate their churches. Let 
us see whether an adventurous and en- 
terprising business man can be found to 
start the ball rolling! 

In his remarks in ‘‘Handmaid of the 
Liturgy,” the Reverend Francis J. 
Guentner, S.J. again lays stress on the 
importance of the legislation of the 
Church concerning liturgical music. In 
this connection we suggest that our 
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friends, having digested Father Guent- 
ner’s words, read at once the corre- § 
spondence in this issue concerning a 
suggestion to “illustrate” the mass by — 
means of scenes projected on a screen 
above the altar. ; 
And discretion being the better pac 
of valor, it is perhaps fitting that we 
make a bow to the past through the 
eyes of the prior of Saint Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, New Jersey. Dom Thomas 
Michels, O.S.B., tells us of his acqu 
tion of ancient objects for the embellish- 
ment of the priory chapel and the illus- 
trations will indicate the quality of his 
choice. 


OR FRIENDS will be interested in 
the following excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten by a soldier in Germany concerning 
the abbey of Maria Laach. This letter 
appears in the Catholic Herald (London) — 
for June 8, 1945: “I have recently had _ 
the pleasure and privilege of three 
weeks’ residence at the abbey of Maria 
Laach. The present community num-_ 
bers some twenty-five choir monks and 
fifty lay brothers, under the rule of the ~ 
venerable Abbot Herwegen, well known 
throughout Europe as an apostle of the — 
liturgy. The monastery and the noble — 
romanesque basilica have fortunately 
escaped all damage during the war; a 
large part of the monastery was used as © 
a military hospital. Life at Maria Laach © 
is very much as normal, though the _ 
community is greatly reduced in size. | 
The liturgical offices are celebrated 

daily with a simplicity and decorum re- _ 
markable even for Benedictines.” 


‘THE Stained Glass Association of 
America held its thirty-sixth convention 
in New York City on June 25-26, 1945. _ 
The purposes of this organization are: _ 
“To obtain a closer business relation be- 
tween its members, to collect, collate 
and distribute information of interest 
to the craft, and in all lawful ways to 
promote the welfare of its members, and 
the bettering of trade conditions gener- 
ally.’ Such a programme, when put 
into operation in an intelligent and con- 
scientious manner, can also be of posi- 
tive value for the potential client. An 
important part of the Association’s pro- 
gramme, at the present time, has to do 
with the problem of apprenticeship. A 
solution of this problem, even though 
it may be a partial one, is now being _ 
sought and we hope for an opportunity | 
to give further data in a later issue. In _ 
the meantime we wish the Stained — 
Glass Association of America many 
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fruitful years of activity for the trade in 
general and, by extension, for the pas- 

_tors who wish to embellish their churches 
with the product of American artists. 


J. AnpRE FourtHoux: 1879-1945 


‘THE painfully sudden death on June 
20, through an apparent fall from a 
building, of Mr J. André Fouilhoux, 
was a severe loss to the Liturgical Arts 
Society and the movement which it 
represents. Mr Fouilhoux in person 
was a most happy combination of two 
poles around which the liturgical-arts 


ideal revolves. He was an architect of 


the highest professional standing and 
brilliant talents. But he was also a deeply 
‘religious, spiritual man, who longed to 
see his earnest, Catholic faith translated 
into architectural and craftsmanlike 
service of the Lord. 
From 1937 to 1938 he served as presi- 
dent of the Liturgical Arts Society. 
As an architect, Mr Fouilhoux pos- 
sessed a ready title to popular celebrity 
in the circumstance that he was one of 


children. He was also one of the de- 
signers of the Rockefeller Center in 
New York City, and was the creator of 
a host of well-known modern buildings 
in New York and Chicago, Brooklyn, 
the Canal Zone, etc. 

As a citizen he was president of the 
New York Building Congress and of 
American Relief for France. He was 
vice-president of the French Hospital 
and treasurer of the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute of Design; a fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects, a member of the 
Architectural League and the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor as well as a trus- 
tee of the Saint Vincent de Paul In- 
stitute. 

Through his membership and activ- 
ity in the Liturgical Arts Society, Mr 
Fouilhoux brought a French idealism 
and keenness of analysis to the embodi- 
ment of his religious ideals. He was a 
Parisian by birth and education, arriv- 
ing in this country in 1904, where he 
became a naturalized citizen in 1913. 
During the first World War he served as 
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On several occasions, in recent years, 
I learned in conversation with Mr 
Fouilhoux how the sense of his responsi- 
bility as a Catholic layman and profes- 
sional man was growing upon him. He 
realized more and more the wealth of 
spiritual opportunity that lay before 
him in his capacity as a link between the 
religious and secular world at home, and 
between the never forgotten country of 
his birth and the country of his adop- 
tion to which he so completely devoted 
his life and talents. A single spiritual but 
a double cultural allegiance were his, 
and he was determined to make the best 
use of them to the end. The end came in 
God’s good time, at the height of his 
prestige and usefulness and the flower- 
ing of his many deep friendships. May 
he rest in peace! 
Joun LaFarcg, S.J., 
Chaplain, Liturgical Arts Society. 


the designers of the Theme Center atthe an officer in the United States Army 


New York World’s Fair and thus the 


Trylon and Perisphere were his brain 


in the same regiment with President 
Truman. 


Sculptors and Religious Art 


HAT ails religious art?” There is a 
perennial question and the an- 

swer, if there is one, usually remains 
clouded in a maze of high-sounding 
words or theoretical lucubrations. At 
the last meeting of the Liturgical Arts 
Society this question of religious art and 
its troubles, as they relate more particu- 
larly to sculpture, was discussed in the 


form of a symposium. The principal 


speaker was Mr Donald DeLue, presi- 

dent of the National Sculpture Society. 
Members of both societies were then 
asked to comment on Mr DeLue’s re- 
marks. The contribution of Mr DeLue 
and the remarks of others constitute 
what may be called off the record remarks; 
the kind we so often hear about but 
seldom see in print. This symposium is 
- intended to stir up our composite indif- 
ference and make it possible to see the 
light so often clouded by ignorance, 
selfishness, vested interests and other 


A Symposium 


parasitic elements. But it is more impor- 
tant to find a solution. The following 
remarks constitute a positive attempt to 
find such a solution. 


Mr Donald DeLue, president of the 
National Sculpture Society: 

Since I have been asked to say a few 
words about sculpture for the Church I 
have made some notes which are in the 
nature of criticism but are meant to be 
constructive. We all realize that much 
of what passes for religious art today is 
of very mediocre quality and any im- 
provement can hardly be expected from 
the usual sources of supply. But it is 
useless to complain of the bad work pro- 
duced unless we are prepared to offer to 
the prospective client —in most cases 
this means the clergy — some alterna- 
tive that will help to improve the gen- 
eral level. 

If we are to be realists in this matter 


we must admit that a great proportion 
of the Catholic clergy in the United 
States will seldom be in a position to 
commission a sculptor to execute an 
original work. There is no problem for 
the pastor who can command the neces- 
sary funds for such an original work but 
for the great average —and this is 
really the problem today — the alterna- 
tive is a good reproduction of a good 
original. In last analysis what is needed 
is a new firm, conducted by a man or a 
group of men thoroughly aware of their 
responsibility, through which such re- 
productions — the originals to be exe- 
cuted by living sculptors — can be mar- 
keted at a fair price. This ought to be 
possible particularly if the sculptors see 
the necessity for cooperation in the 
matter. 

I suggest, therefore, that in the near 
future, a group of prominent laymen 
be called together, possibly under the 


sponsorship of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, to discuss ways and means where- 
by funds might be raised for such a 
program and for the formation of such 
a firm on a strict business basis. It would 
even be preferable if one person could be 
found to underwrite such a program. 
Then this new firm could commission 
sculptors to make original models of 


perhaps twenty subjects from which ~ 


reproductions could be made. It would 
be necessary, of course, to pay each 
sculptor for his model and come to some 
arrangement whereby he would receive 
a royalty on the sale of each reproduc- 
tion or a flat fee for the model and relin- 
quish any further royalty. That is why 
capital is required before any such plan 
can become operative. But the market 
is here and if the plan is well prepared 
and the initial capital sufficient to carry 
on for a few years I feel that the whole 
affair could be self-liquidating and even- 
tually be on a sound business basis. 

One of the mysteries of religious art 
has been unsolved in my mind for a long 
time. Why is it that so much good work 
can be found in European churches, 
even in some of our modern churches? 
I have seen photographs of these churches 
in a number of European countries, 
many of them built within the past 
twenty years. In many cases the statues, 
paintings, etc., were excellent and many 
were original works made especially for 
the place they occupied. Why is it that 
we, as a nation, who are always boast- 
ing of how much money we have, in 
comparison to other nations, do such a 
bad job in the decoration and embellish- 
ment of our churches? 

As a beginning, the National Sculp- 
ture Society, through its ecclesiastical 
committee, has sponsored a competi- 
tion for an eight foot statue of Our Lady 
of Victory. The winning models in this 
competition [illustrated on page 82 of 
this issue of LirurcicAL ARTs] may 
offer suggestions to pastors and their 
architects. Other similar competitions 
are planned and perhaps the winning 
models and a few others could form the 
nucleus for reproductions that could be 
marketed by a firm such as I previously 
outlined. These reproductions could be 
of plaster, terracotta, or ceramics. 

In the meantime I would urge all 
pastors who have a sculpture problem 
to solve to apply to the National Sculp- 
ture Society (through the Liturgical 
Arts Society) and our newly appointed 
ecclesiastical committee will gladly offer 
advice to help find a solution satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


Miss Eleanor Mellon, Member of the 
National Sculpture Society: 

In a recent issue of LiruRGICAL ARTS, 
February, 1945, there appeared an ex- 
cellent article by Erwin Frey and Philip 
Adams, ‘‘Man Builds as He Believes,” 
with comments by Father John La- 
Farge. I hope you have all read it for it 
expresses so well what I have in mind. 
As a man builds, so is his faith. Painting 
and sculpture visualize for man those 
great truths of which Saint Paul writes 
and they bear witness to his funda- 
mental beliefs. If they are strong and 
dignified they indicate a strong and 
reverent faith on the part of those who 
create or sponsor them, but if they are 
weak and tawdry they proclaim a lack 
of spiritual depth and will most certainly 
undermine, perhaps subconsciously, the 
faith of those who regard them as out- 
ward symbols of the truths they hold 
most sacred. 

At present many of our churches are 
filled with a flood of cheap plaster casts 
which must offend aesthetically many 
members of the congregations. The 
sculptors cannot compete in price with 
this wholesale production of bad stuff 
but they are ready and equipped to 
meet areal demand for adequate and not 
fabulously priced work. The National 
Sculpture Society, as its president has 
told you, has appointed a special com- 
mittee to consult with clients and to 
recommend a way to secure the best 
work for the funds at their disposal. It 
has unfortunately been the erroneous 
belief for a long time that the only alter- 
natives in purchasing ecclesiastical 
sculpture are, on the one hand, to com- 
mission a sculptor to execute a stone 
figure for a special architectural setting 
which, of necessity, must be expensive, 
or, on the other hand, to go to Barclay 
Street and buy a ready-made plaster 
statue. This is not the case, and there 
are many possibilities between these 
two extremes. The ideal is, of course, a 
figure, group or relief executed for a 
particular place and executed in the 
most beautiful and permanent material 
— stone, marble or bronze. However, 
with terracotta and plastics at their dis- 
posal, sculptors can meet a demand for 
a less expensive and very adequate form 
of sculpture. 

At the time of the renaissance, Luca 
Della Robbia made many terracottas 
for churches and invented a glaze which 
gave them a beautiful and durable 
finish. He bequeathed his process to his 
nephew and great-nephew. Vasari sug- 
gests that Luca invented this technique 
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when he discovered, on examining his} 
accounts, that the results of bronze cast- » 
ing and stone cutting were not suffi-. 
ciently remunerative. Other biogra- - 
phers disagree and maintain that it was 3 
the outcome of a search for a more ade- : 
quate form of self-expression. Whatever * 
the cause, the result was certainly a far; 
greater productivity and sculpture that 
was much less expensive. 

If there is a sufficient popular demand | 
for good sculpture in our churches to- 
day the artists will find a way to meet a 
The ideal still remains sculpture a| 
stone, but this need not preclude the use : 
of other and less costly materials. Great : 
sculpture has always been the outgrowth | 
of great belief and it is most fitting that: 
the Church should again give the sculp- ' 
tors the inspiration and opportunity ' 
which prevailed in the middle ages and | 
which can, once again, result in a grea 
artistic revival. 


The Very Reverend Philip J. ee 
Principal of the Cardinal Hayes High pe 
Representing the Archbishop of New Yor 
at the Meeting: 

The consideration of the after-w 
world inevitably brings up the réle o 
the architect and the sculptor who mu: 
enter into the rebuilding that will be a 
part of the better tomorrow. The archi- : 
tect has a specially important mission. . 
In Europe the indescribable devasta- 
tion makes rebuilding almost a cially 
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of survival. Our country was merciful 
spared the material damage of war and 
it faces a building program which is the i 
result of curtailment and an all-out w. 
effort that absorbed much of our r 
sources and almost all our energies. 
Now, with the hope of peace giving us a. 
mandate to go ahead, we think of the 
future. What does the artist face in this 

situation? It seems to me that his art is | 
now subject to these specific premises, — 
The destruction of the priceless monu- 
ments will justify to some a break with — 
tradition. Already strange influences | 
have been at work fort the a st 


. 


so many of these models gone hanes Ww: ‘ll 
be a temptation to forget our artistic — 
heritage. This process, it seems to me, | 
has been accelerated to a frightening - 
extent by the war. As the fighting spreac d 
to localities rich in architectural monu- | 
ments, many of us would search the 
newspaper accounts for accounts of the 
battle areas, hoping against hope tk | 
first the precious lives of our soldiers _ 
might not have been sacrificed and then - 
that somehow the great architectural 
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monuments might be spared. But so 
often both were casualties; war destroys 
all. At first I tried to console myself over 
the loss of the monuments in the thought 
that, sooner or later, they would have 
fallen away into dust. But that was 
faulty reasoning. I was putting the gen- 
tleness of time against the brutality of 
war. Time’s destruction is respectful; 
‘war’s, ruthless and uncomprehending. 
And tradition lies buried under the rub- 
ble heap that once was a noble building. 
‘So the architect and the artist will be 
urged to look forward, forgetting that 
‘traditional values are the artistic logic 
of the ages. Similarly our artist will be 
lured to experiment with new and un- 
tried materials. Now if the new has 
‘virtue by all means let the architect use 
it, but not simply because the medium 
‘is new. We may expect a revolution in 
“materials. The industrial chemists are 
‘promising us all sorts of plastics, but the 
material that will make a fancy and 
serviceable gadget for the kitchen is not 
thereby endowed with qualities to rec- 
| ommend it to the artist. 
_ And, finally, there is an additional 
‘responsibility for the postwar architect. 
Let him do his utmost to convince his 
client that he is both capable and willing 
to assume total responsibility for a given 
project. This means that if the architect 
is planning a church, for example, he 
will design everything that belongs to the 
church. Not only will the altars be part 
of the planning but statues will be his 
choice and cooperation with the sculp- 
tor his goal. Thus may the architect in 
_ the years ahead of us contribute impor- 
tantly to the making of a better world. 


Mr Leopold Arnaud, Vice-President 
| of the Liturgical Arts Society and Dean of the 
School of Architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity: 
- Weallagree, I am sure, that the usual 
plaster reproduction obtainable in com- 
merce is pretty awful. We are also con- 
~ yinced that if we could only choose the 
_ original models from which the casts are 
- made the situation would be much im- 
proved. I am afraid that this last belief 
- is somewhat wishful. The original model 
_ chosen would possibly be better in artis- 
- tic value, spiritual feeling, etc., than the 
~ commercial statues now available but, 
in order to reduce the sales price and 
bring the purchase within the budget 
- possibilities of poor parishes, so many 
_ copies would have to be taken from the 
molds that the purchased product 
would again be of questionable value. 
Many are familiar with the casts of 


museum pieces sold by the Louvre. The 
majority of these reproductions are ex- 
cellent but there are some that are 
rather bad, soft and fuzzy, even when 
the original model is beyond reproach. 

My disagreement, therefore, is not 
really a disagreement, but rather a 
skepticism. I do think that some means 
should be found to improve the quality 
of the statues now available, and better 
original models would no doubt help in 
this respect, but I do not think that 
plaster casts will completely solve the 
problem. 

The Liturgical Arts Society has been 
a forerunner on many occasions. Per- 
haps this is an opportunity for us to try 
some castings in materials other than 
plaster. Perhaps new methods are pos- 
sible; various reproductions of good 
originals in plastics of various kinds 
which would give a firmer and sharper 
result in mass production. And the 
sculptors might study new silhouettes 
more suitable for reproduction. 


Mr Harold Rambusch: 

If the suggestion of the National 
Sculpture Society means that it proposes 
to set up groups or committees of sculp- 
tors to assist in arranging competitions 
or selecting sculptors, it is inviting a pro- 
cedure fraught with danger to itself as 
well as to all groups interested in the ad- 
vancement of the arts and crafts. The 
idea tends to an autocracy in the do- 
main of sculpture. If, on the other hand, 
the Society limits itself to proposing 
rules for competitions and confines the 
representation of the Society on the 
juries to a minority of sculptors, it will 
better serve itself and its cause. The 
sculptor representatives could then pre- 
sent to the owners, architects, craftsmen 
and laymen of the jury panel the special 
problems of sculpture involved and, at 
the same time, do a good job of public- 
ity for their own particular profession. 

The statement that there is more evi- 
dence of artistic merit in the European 
churches than in our own is doubtless 
true. The inference that this is the fault 
of our clergy is open to debate. The fact 
is more likely explained by the youth of 
our country and is artistic development. 
In Europe the arts possess a magnificent 
heritage. They have often grown out of 
the crafts and there is a mutual respect 
between the two which is lacking with 
us. We seem to have tried to make ar- 
tists in schools without benefit of train- 
ing in the trades and crafts as is Ccus- 
tomary in Europe, sometimes over 
generations, sometimes in a lifetime. 
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It might appear from remarks made 
here this morning that the lack of artistic 
merit in our statuary is chargeable to 
the clergy; but, admitting that there is 
very little sculpture of high order in our 
churches, it must also be admitted that 
there are two sides to the story. Supply 
is quite as important as demand. There 
is practically no good sculpture avail- 
able from which the clergy can make a 
selection. American sculptors have not 
devoted themselves to religious subjects. 
Had they studied these subjects, pro- 
duced and exhibited them, and in the 
modern way of promotion publicized 
their efforts, the clergy would undoubt- 
edly have responded. The idea ad- 
vanced here to-day, that it is up to the 
Church to seek out and commission the 
artist, seems one-sided. As for demand 
and actual production it may be noted 
that recently, for example, we have seen 
the statuary on the new altar in Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral, done by John 
Angel, and, at present Janet de Coux is 
doing an exterior statue in black granite 
of the “Mother of God” which is to stand 
in front of Saint Mary’s Church, Man- 
hasset, Long Island, on one of the busi- 
est highways in the country. 


Mr Otto Spaeth, a Director of the 
Liturgical Arts Society: 

It seems to me that improvement in 
the general level of taste among the 
clergy could come about through some 
attention to artistic matters in the cur- 
riculum in seminary studies. Particu- 
larly if the history of art were made a 
part of a much wider interpretation of 
life in past ages, rather than through the 
more usual interpretation on the narrow 
basis of uncritical praise of all that was 
of the past and the consequent critical 
attitude, coupled with misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance, of the achievements 
of the present. Whenever the question of 
art comes up in the life of a pastor he is 
at a disadvantage; first, through lack of 
training before and after ordination; 
then because the circumstances of his 
life as a priest militate against his taking 
any definite stand which is not based on 
an acceptance of the obvious either be- 
cause he fears the criticisms of his 
brethren or the displeasure of those in 
authority. 

The way out of this difficulty, surely, 
is for the artists and others to help clear 
up these misunderstandings and aid the 
pastor to see art problems in the clear 
light of our day. The plan suggested by 
the National Sculpture Society is a step 
in this direction. 
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The Secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society: 

Some years ago, during the question 
period which followed a lecture in a 
major seminary in this country, one of 
the students remarked: “Very well, we 
share your opinion concerning the qual- 
ity, or rather the lack of it, of statues we 
find in our churches, but where can we 
get the kind of work you are talking 
about?” A fair question, of course, but 
the answer was quite another matter. 
This symposium is at least a beginning 
of the answer. 

The offer of the National Sculpture 
Society concerning advice for pastors 
who have a sculpture problem to solve 
should be welcome. The procedure to be 
followed will undoubtedly be deter- 
mined more fully if this offer is taken up 
by the clergy; it need not follow any 
rigid plan, which seems to be what is in 
Mr Rambusch’s mind, when he warns 
against ‘‘an autocracy in the domain of 
sculpture.” - 

As to the quality of reproductions of 
original models, mentioned by Mr 
Arnaud, it seems to me that this could 
be taken care of by limiting the number 
of reproductions and keeping a close 
watch on the making and manufacture. 
Of course the smaller number of repro- 
ductions of any special model the higher 
the price of the cast, but even if this 
price were to be twice or even three 
times that of the present bad product, I 
feel that the average pastor would foot 
the bill, providing the result and quality 


We Need a Better Art 


HE ARTS, together with all created 

things must, to use the time-old 
allegory of the tree, grow or die. Their 
roots must drink deeply of the richness 
of tradition in order to nourish and send 
forth new branches bearing the fruit of 
faith and doctrine. Graham Carey ex- 
pressed it well when he said, “But just 
as people may get mentally locked up in 
certain particular parts of space... 
may become insular, provincial, paro- 
chial and bourgeois in a geographical 
way, so they may get mentally locked 
up in particular parts of time and become 
historically insular and bourgeois.” 


of delineation was of high quality. All 
such details can be ironed out later; the 
important thing now is to find the per- 
son or persons who will start the ball 
rolling. 

In so far as tradition is concerned and 
the present danger — greatly exagger- 
ated, I believe — of jettisoning the past, 
can it not be said that this attitude can 
easily develop into a tempest in a teapot. 
Any good artist has a knowledge of past 
achievements; he has gone through a 
course of studies in the history of art and 
his job then becomes one of applying 
this knowledge to the development of 
his own talent. Too often this word tra- 
dition gets mixed up with what is really 
style. 

The normal sculptor doesn’t have to 
talk about or think about tradition any 
more than the normal man has to think 
about breathing. He is part of that tradi- 
tion and, in his work, continues that 
tradition to the best of his ability and 
within the limitations of his talent. 

The question of training in art mat- 
ters in the seminary is one in which the 
layman can court disaster. Whenever 
the matter has been brought up in con- 
versations with rectors of seminaries, I 
have been reminded that the curriculum 
was too crowded to allow of any further 
subjects — unless an occasional lecture 
on art could be interlarded, as a form of 
recreation for the students. This is better 
than nothing but it is certainly not 
enough. I was also told that certain 
professors give the students the benefit 
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Let us enjoy mediaeval art, to be 
sure, but let us live that of the twentieth 
century. Let us deal with the present 
and the reality of things meeting the 
artistic needs of our times as we see 
them from a twentieth century point of 
view. 

Years of patient, half-hearted indif- 
ference to ugliness have existed too 
long in the Church and out of it. Let 
us then express in our art of to-day real 
values in the most perfect way we know. 
Whether the creative man be called 
artist, artisan, or craftsman, his first 
obligation is to his God and fellow man. 
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of their architectural studies and I re- 
member, some twenty years ago, Mon- ° 
signor Peter Guilday’s suggestion that I 
look through the files of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review for evidence of the concern of | 
the clergy in artistic matters. Well, I did 
look through the complete file and pur- 
chased all the issues of that magazine 
which contained articles of the sort. 
What did I find? I found dreary and dry- 
as-dust disquisitions about the glories f 
the past and laments concerning a 
“commercialism” of the present. The 
following quotation is a fair sample: 
“The fane that might be described as 
the paradisian setting of a dream of won- 
ders begotten of the soul of a cultured 
saint is of the middle ages, not of the 
twentieth century. Few modern edifice 
would inspire the poetic descriptio 
‘Anthems sung in stone.’ ”” Very pretty 
prose but — then what? 

In the absence of any special course in 
art history or appreciation or whatever _ 
you may wish to call it, perhaps the pro-_ 
fessors of just plain history, social 
theories and economics, of philosophy 
could inject some wise admonitions — 
about the value of considering the pres-_ 
ent as a link with the past rather than an ~ 
opposition. And the rectors and perhaps — 
even the chancery office could urge the 
pastors and the seminarians to visit the 
art museums in the home town and also — 
the art galleries. Such visits would do no 
harm to anyone and would serve to — 
widen restricted horizons in matters of — 
art. } 


In these times of economic and po- | 
litical upheaval, constant change and 
uncertainty and the imminent expecta- 
tion of disaster, the mission of the — 
Christian artist is as necessary as that _ 
of the theologian, preacher or states- _ 
man. With them the artist must keep i 
close touch with the contemporary _ 
world about him, meeting its demands _ 
and requirements and sharing a close — 
harmony of culture and inspiration with 
the Church which, as it were, is a 
crucible in which Christian and sacred 
art become one, uniting the complex 
world with God’s unity and majesty. _ 
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Unique among all religions is the 
_ Catholic Church in appreciating spirit 
_ and matter; it is here that the Catholic 
_ artist finds himself, it is his privilege to 
express the unity of spirit and matter in 
_ man. Individualism on the part of the 
_artist has often caused serious breaches 
between himself and the public, result- 
_ ing in a deplorable prevalence of bad 
_ taste in many of our Catholic Churches 
-— and the world about us. 
The more closely works of art are at- 
_ tuned to truth, the more dominating 
_ they become. There must be a common 
__ basis of understanding through human- 
ity, struggle for perfection and endeavor 
for order. Quoting Jacques Maritain: 
“It is after this fashion that we should 
imitate the artisans of the middle ages; 
__ for it is the living art and the living cre- 
ative intelligence of their own time 
' which they brought to the service of 
_ God; and we, for our part, should do 
the same in regard to the living art and 


EN NUMBER FOUR of Volume Ten 
— St (August, 1942) of LirurcicaL ARTS 
_ were published the ground-plan and a 
- view of the interior of the newly con- 
structed chapel of Saint Paul’s Priory, 
Keyport, New Jersey. Since then the 
_ chapel has been embellished with several 
_ works of art. The way it has been done 
is a striking example of what is possible 
in decorating the interior of a modern 
church or chapel without changing its 
liturgical profile. 
Certainly it is useful to exhibit the 
_ precious remnants of Christian art in 
museums for the public to enjoy, and 
against them, to measure the creations 
of our time. But to a member of the 
Church which inspired these creations, 
it would seem more appropriate to 
place them, or rather to replace them, in 
- chapels and churches for which, after 
all, they were originally created. In 
_ many cases it is not possible to return 
them to their original places. And with a 
children’s right to be common heritage, 
the Church in the New World may 
rightly claim some of the masterpieces 


priests and laymen in this country would 
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of the Old. One might wish that more - 
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creative intelligence of our own time. 
Let us forget the word modern as it is used 
to-day. What is modern to-day is obso- 
lete to-morrow, and let us strive for 
truth and beauty. It is the admirable 
works of our predecessors in this exalted 
field which should inspire in us noble 
soberness and sincere simplicity.” 

To achieve these results it is necessary 
to create a situation where the actual 
production of works of art, under the di- 
rection of skilled craftsmen, may be car- 
ried out, with theoretical courses, indis- 
pensable to their professional education 
in sacred and liturgical science, history 
of art, aesthetics, literature, style and 
construction of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, stained glass, theory of color, 
metal work, weaving, embroidery. 

An obvious fact confronts us; that 
there is no hope of reviving liturgical art 
and the understanding of it unless art- 
ists have means of cultural preparation 
and of obtaining this specialized knowl- 
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edge from a Catholic source. What bet- 
ter central location than the Catholic 
University in the District of Columbia 
where hundreds of young priests get 
their ecclesiastic training each year? 

Many of these apostles of Christ seek 
advice in choosing their chalices, cibo- 
riums and patens from a limited array 
of commercial catalogues. Why would 
it not be ideal to encourage them to see 
the individual chalice, ciborium or paten 
grow under the hands of craftsmen? 

Architectural service belongs strictly 
to the professional practitioner, but there 
arise countless instances when desires 
and opinions are coming into being, 
when the inexperienced seek guidance. 
This kind of information and advice, up 
to a reasonable point, could be handled 
in the same dignified way as other aes- 
thetic questions seeking solution. 

Here is but a suggestion with the hope 
that some day, not too far distant, it may 
bear fruit. 


Decoration of a Chapel 
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concur in claiming them. Speaking from 
experience I can say that such works of 
art do not cost as much as the dainty 
sentimentalities and even atrocities eu- 
phemistically called “church art.” 
There is no need to confine oneself to 
the galleries of the major dealers only for 
such masterpieces. There are smaller 
places in Boston and New York where 
one gets what he wants without exces- 
sive cost. In this way, at least, all the 
pieces now in the Chapel of Saint Paul’s 
Priory were collected during the last 
three years. I shall describe them briefly. 
In order to emphasize the secrecy of the 
mysterium fidei performed on the main 
altar facing the people of God, the bare 
rood in front of the altar was equipped 
with two curtains of eighteenth century 
brocade. The altar itself is flanked by 
two candlesticks of Spanish origin (fif- 
teenth century) on which from the be- 
ginning of the eucharistic prayer to the 
communion burn the “sanctus candles.” 
During Eastertide, a huge paschal 
candlestick, also of Spanish origin (six- 
teenth century) enlivens the small meas- 
ure of the chapel. A fear that its pro- 
portions would not suit the interior did 


not materialize. In offering the holy 
sacrifice the priest lifts up his eyes to the 
cross suspended above the main altar, 
seemingly of Spanish provenance (fif- 
teenth century). Apparently it has been 
robbed of its original ornaments, pre- 
cious stones or enamels. It shows now on 
the side toward the celebrating priest 
the crucified Lord, attended, at the 
ends of the horizontal beam, by Mary 
and John the Divine, the chief inter- 
cessors in the liturgies of old. On the 
other side of the cross, the King of Glory 
with the message of His eternal kingdom 
addresses the people. Ox, lion, and eagle 
on three beam-ends symbolize the Evan- 
gelists, the preachers of the Gospel, 
while above Christ, the majesty of the 
King and Judge is matched by the Peli- 
can nourishing its young with its life- 
giving blood: a symbol of the holy 
eucharist granting us eternal life. The 
cross was the gift of Mrs. Ella H. Mont- 
gomery of Washington, D. Gi. 

To honor the mater gratiae, our fore- 
most intercessor at the offerings of the 
faithful, a wood carving of Our Lady 
holding The Child was set against the 
wall near the Gospel side of the altar. 
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The statue, an ex voto of Mrs. G. B. 
Rives and Mr. Alexander B. Rives of 
Cobham, Virginia, is, as I hope to 
prove very soon, of Rhenish origin 
(thirteenth century). On the same wall 
above the stalls hangs a painting of the 
mater pietatis between Saint Francis, sym- 
bolizing the passion, and Saint John the 
Baptist, declaring the resurrection, which 
I believe is of French or possibly Italian 
origin (thirteenth century). On the 
lower end of the stalls in the corner of 
the Epistle side we see a Gothic wood 
carving of an apostle or evangelist, prob- 
ably Saint Matthew, supposedly hail- 


ing from Flanders or England (fifteenth 


century). 
The covers on the main altar and on 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament are 


Polish, fine pieces of weaving of the. 


eighteenth century. Two ikons give ad- 
ditional color to the chapel. The one in 
front of the main altar (seventeenth cen- 
tury) shows Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
the patron saint, holding in their hands 
the City of God, the Celestial Jerusa- 
lem. At its entrance is pictured an altar 
table upon which a chalice appears, 
with a red cross emerging therefrom. 
The other ikon represents Saint John 
Chrysostom, the great interpreter of the 
mysteries of the Church. 


Even smaller objects are not over- 
looked. On festival days two reli- 
quaries adorn the main altar. One is a 
pyx which during the middle ages was 
suspended above the altar and contained 
the holy eucharist: a custom related 
especially to Normandy, the Rhineland, 
and England. The pyx is “Limoges” 
work, but, in my opinion, comes from 
the Rhineland of Westphalia (twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century). As 
to the chest in which repose relics of 
Saint Clare and Saint Teresa of Lisieux, 
I do not venture any opinion at the 
present time. Certainly it is not later 
than the sixteenth century and was 
made probably in Spain. A particularly 
interesting piece is the small wooden 
plate we use for giving the pax during 
high mass. It illustrates vividly the 
scene described in the antiphon to the 
Benedictus in the lauds of Easter Sunday, 
according to the Gospel: “‘Very early in 
the morning when the sun was rising, 
they [the holy women] came to the 
monument. ‘‘We see the sun rising, as 
symbol of the rising Lord, Christ Him- 
self rising triumphantly, and the Angel 
speaking to the women with their boxes 
of ointment. Without a proper study I 
do not dare to express a definite opinion 
regarding the origin of this plate and the 


time it was carved. But I think it is 
Rhenish and possibly twelfth century. 


On red-letter days we use a large 
community chalice with a Greek cross _ 


on its cup and a Russian inscription on 


its base. The chalice (eighteenth cen-— 


tury) is of gold with inlaid silver, and 
was given us by Miss M. L. Wolfskehl in 
New York in memory of her mother. 
We have also a delicate cope with silver 
threads of the eighteenth century and an 
equally precious chasuble of the same 
period. Finally I should mention the 
lectern, sixteenth century from Italy, 


the lamp in front of the blessed sacra- — 


ment altar, probably from a Moorish 


Mosque in Spain, and the holy water — 


vessel of German origin, with represen- 
tations of Our Lady and Child and the 
four evangelists, a work certainly of the 
eighteenth century, if not older. 

In this way the little Chapel of Saint 
Paul’s Priory, of very recent origin, 
represents the universal tradition of the 
Catholic Church, and proves that true 
art goes together with any style of any 
time. Romanesque, gothic, 


liturgical interior perpetuates convinc- 


ingly the conservative and progressive — 


spirit of the monastic institution in the 
Benedictine Order. 


Seminarians Solve a Problem 


LORD! I have loved the beauty 
of Thy House, and the Place 
where Thy glory dwelleth.”” When God 
established His covenant with the Jew- 
ish people thousand of years before the 
coming of Christ, He decreed, through 
His legate Moses, that there should be a 
group of men physically and spiritually 
integral who would be entrusted with 
the care and maintenance of His taber- 
nacle. Upon these men devolved the 
holy task of making the site of the ark as 
magnificent as was humanly possible. 
No amount of wealth or labor was spared 
to adorn the walls of the tabernacle 
with priceless tapestries and golden 
carvings. Yet, in the ark was not the real 
sacramental presence that is found in 
the tabernacles of every Catholic church 
of the new dispen:ation. 
With the advent of Christ the respon- 
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sibility and care of God’s sanctuaries 
was entrusted to those upon whose 
shoulders the stole of the priesthood of 
Melchisedech has been placed. Theirs is 
the duty to make the place of sacrifice 
worthy of and acceptable to the Lamb 
without spot of whom the prophet 
Malachias wrote: “In every place there 
is sacrifice and there is offered to My 
Name a clean oblation.” 

Aware of their future duties as priests, 
the seminarians of Saint Thomas Semi- 
nary in Denver, Colorado, have formed 
among themselves a liturgical artisans’ 
club. The purpose of this group is to 
become acquainted with the beautiful 
liturgy of the Church and to assist, in 
every possible way, in the beautifying 
of God’s altars. Within the seminary it- 
self was found the first opportunity to 
express, in deeds, the thoughts and plans 


formulated during the meetings of the 
club members. 


In the basement of the main seminary — 


building is a large room in the shape of 


the top half of a cross. This room houses _ 


three chapels (see plan on page 79). In 
these chapels were found altars of vari- 
ous styles upon which the holy sacrifice 
of the mass was offered daily. In the 
center chapel stood the altar that had 


served the seminary during its first days _ 


of existence over forty years ago. The al- 


tar itself, marbelized and decorated in — 


gold, was of the conventional moulded 
plaster type. Its size and style were com- 


pletely out of proportion to its sur- — 


roundings. The altars in the two side 
chapels were less pretentious but of 
equally objectionable design. The rough 


brick walls had been covered at one — 
time with a cream kalsimine, but the 
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SAINT MALACHY’S CHURCH Sherburne, NY. 
Reverend Edward J. Kissane....- .----- PASTOR SCALEY 5 , cS 
PAUL HUBER ™ ARCHITECT —— 


LTERATIONS IN HOLY TRINITY CHAPEL, SAINT THOMAS SEMINARY, 
YENVER, COLORADO. (LEFT, 2 ON PLAN) ALTAR DEDICATED TO THE 
NCARNATE WORD, THE SECOND PERSON OF THE TRINITY. (CENTER, 1) 
LTAR DEDICATED TO GOD THE FATHER, THE FIRST PERSON OF THE 
RINITY. (RIGHT, 3) ALTAR DEDICATED TO THE HOLY SPIRIT, THE 
HIRD PERSON OF THE TRINITY. SEE ARTICLE ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


ALTERATIONS IN SANCTUARY OF SAINT MALACHY’S CHURCH 
SHERBURNE, NEW YORK. THE REVEREND EDWARD J. KISSANE 
PASTOR. PAUL HUBER, ARCHITECT. DECORATION, ALTARS 
SHRINES, AND VARIOUS APPURTENANCES BY RAMBUSCH 
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HOLY TRINITY CHAPEL - S$. THOMAS SEMINARY - DENVER, COL 


Chapel of Saint Paul’s Priory 
Keyport, New Jersey 


(TOP LEFT) WOOD STATUE OF AN APOSTLE OR AN EVAN- 
GELIST, PROBABLY SAINT MATTHEW. (TOP RIGHT) WOOD 
STATUE OF OUR LADY AND CHILD, PROBABLY OF RHEN- 
ISH ORIGIN. (BOTTOM LEFT) SMALL WOODEN PLATE 
USED FOR GIVING THE PAX DURING HIGH MASS, POS- 
SIBLY OF RHENISH ORIGIN AND OF THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TURY. (BOTTOM RIGHT) PYX WHICH DURING THE MID- 
DLE AGES WAS SUSPENDED ABOVE THE ALTAR AND 
CONTAINED THE HOLY EUCHARIST, POSSIBLY OF THE 
TWELFTH OR THIRTEENTH CENTURY. SEE ARTICLE ON 
PAGE 77. ALL ATTRIBUTIONS ARE THOSE OF THE AUTHOR 
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TWO INCIDENTS IN THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 
BY JEAN CHARLOT 


Photos courtesy of the Bonestell Gallery 
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THE THREE FIRST PRIZES IN A COMPETITION FOR A STATUE OF OUR 
LADY OF VICTORY, SPONSORED BY THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE OF THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Henry Kreis. Born in Essen, Germany, 1899. 
Studied in Munich and New York. His work 
is represented in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Whitney Museum and others. He designed 
the Connecticut Tercentenary medal, the 
medal of Honor for the National Sculpture 
Society, several commemorative half-dollar 
pieces, and the official medal for the New York 
World’s Fair. Other sculpture is in the lobby 
and on the fagade of the War Department 
Building in Washington; the Social Security 
Building; the Bronx Post Office; Stamford 
Housing project; Court House, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania; and a monument “The Birth of Na- 
tions” in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. He 
teaches sculpture in the Hartford (Connecticut) 
Art School and is a member of the National 
Sculpture Society, Architectural League and 
Connecticut State Sculpture Commission. 


Marie Louise Lawser. Born in Philadelphia, in 
1908. Studied at the Pennsylvania Museum 
School of Industrial Art (Painting and Illustra- 
tion); Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
(Sculpture); Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Fontaine- 
bleau, France (Sculpture). Travelled exten- 
sively in Europe: France, Italy, Germany, 
Denmark, England, Belgium, the West Indies 
and parts of South America. Exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
National Academy of Design, New York; 
Woodmere Gallery, Art Alliance, etc. Prizes: 
Stimpson Award, 1935; Stewardson Award, 
1935; William Emlen Cresson Travelling Schol- 
arship, 1936; Helen Forster Barnett Prize, 
1942, National Academy, New York; Fellow- 
ship Prize, 1944, Pennsylvania Academy An- 
nual; American Academy of Rome Collabora- 
tive First Prize for Mural Painting, 1936. 


Carl L. Schmitz. Born at Metz, France, in 1900. 
Came to the United States in 1923, where he 
acquired citizenship. Served as apprentice at 
Metz; studied at the State Art School, Munich, 
under Joseph Wackerle and the medalist Maxim 
Dasio; the State Academy, Munich, under 
Hermann Hahn, and later at the Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design in New York. Was assistant 
to C. P. Jennewein, Carl Milles and Paul 
Manship. Lindsey Morris Sterling Memorial 
award, 1934; Gold medal US exhibit, Paris 
World’s Fair, 1937; George Widener Gold 
medal, Philadelphia, 1940; etc. Mr Schmitz’ 
work may be seen in the Department of Justice 
building, Washington, D. C. (four interior 
reliefs); and other government buildings in this 
country. He is represented in the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts; also in private collections. 
Guggenheim fellowship in 1944. 
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passing of time had left them streaked 
with dirt. Within each chapel were two 
arched windows which looked out upon 
the beautifully landscaped lawn of the 
students’s walk. A cumbersome cabinet 
held the chasubles and albs while the 


_ chalice veils and linens were found in a 
‘dilapidated chest of drawers. To com- 


plete the picture of disproportion, an 


' unused organ rested discordantly against 


the wall. Hence we can understand the 
aptness of the names often given the 


_ chapels by the seminarians: ‘““The crypt 
_ chapels and the church of the cata- 


combs.” 

Such was the condition which pre- 
vailed at the time of the formation of the 
liturgical artisans’ club. ‘But what,” 


- the members often asked each other, 


“can we do to enhance the beauty of 
this place of sacrifice?” All agreed that 
with adequate financial backing the 


_ walls could be plastered and perhaps 


embellished with appropriate decora- 
tion; new altars of stone could be erected 


_ — but since there was more desire than 


money available little material assist- 


‘ -ance could be expected. And so it 


seemed, as it often does in small and 
poor communities, that the present 


conditions would have to prevail until 


_ the Lord provided more in the way of 


necessary funds. 


BUT at least, it was thought, some few 
‘improvements could be made and, with 


a hopeful heart, men from the various 
classes gathered together and formu- 
lated a plan whereby the chapels could 


i be remodeled in accordance with litur- 


gical norms and within the scope of a 


‘ _ very limited budget. 


Any new materials which would be 
absolutely required, such as paint, etc., 
the procurator of the seminary gener- 
‘ously agreed to supply. To acquire the 
other equipment provided a challenge 
to the ingenuity of the club members. 
All agreed that it was necessary that the 
project should be carried out by making 
the most of things that were available 
around the seminary and yet, at the 
same time, conform to decent artistic 
standards. All also readily agreed that 
only the best of materials ought to be 
used in the construction of an altar, but 
there was no doubt that God would be 
pleased with the humble efforts and 
second-hand materials offered to Him 
with hearts full of love and devotion. 

The plans were laid and details com- 
pleted before work was actually started, 
although here and there new ideas by 
the members were incorporated into the 


final plan. First of all the rooms were 
painted. Since Jim was a friend of a 
paint dealer, he secured a casein water- 
paint at an appreciable discount. The 
work was done during recreation periods 
and the chapels gradually took on a 
brighter and more prayerful atmos- 
phere. Discussion as to what the chapel 
should be called kept the crew mentally 
occupied as they worked. Since the 
shape of the room lent itself to the 
symbolism of the Trinity, it was unani- 
mously agreed to dedicate the chapels 
to the Holy Trinity. 


IT WAS natural that the centre altar 
be dedicated to God the Father while 
the altars on the left and right wings 
would honor the Son and the Holy 
Ghost respectively. The centre chapel 
was painted blue, indicating the con- 
templative life and the theological virtue 
of faith; in the left chapel the walls were 
painted green signifying Our Lord’s 
mediation between the world and His 
Father and also the theological virtue of 
hope. To finish the triad, the Holy 
Ghost chapel took on a deep red hue. 
Naturally this depicted the active life 
and also the last of the theological vir- 
tues — charity. 

A kind friend of the seminarians, Mrs. 
Geierman, did all the sewing and also 
helped plan the dossals and antependia. 
In order to achieve the desired economy, 
every store in Denver was searched for 
the fast disappearing material known as 
monk’s cloth. Two different kinds of this 
cloth were combined to make an attrac- 
tive dossal for the centre altar and ante- 
pendia for all three altars. In the attic of 
the seminary buildings cumbersome vic- 
torian plush valances in red, green, and 
gold, were discovered. After these val- 
ances had been cleaned and pressed, 
parts of them were used for each altar. 
The stripes and designs on all three 


antependia were made from this plush; ° 


also the stripes for the dossal of the centre 
altar. The canopy over this altar was 
made of cream textile donated by Father 
Tom, with the designs, tassels, and bor- 
ders made from the red valance. 

By this time, the altar in the centre 
chapel had begun to be renovated. The 
two gradines, tabernacle, and semi- 
reredos, had been taken off, to be re- 
placed by the dossal. Since the altars are 
used for private masses only, and the 
Blessed Sacrament is not reserved there, 
the tabernacles were no longer needed. 

In the chapel dedicated to the second 
person of the Blessed Trinity, the red 
velvet drapes which had previously hung 


behind two of the altars were combined 
to form a full dossal and riddles. Paul 
executed a beautiful wooden frame for 
the baldachino while Tom made pads to 
fit the ribbed sections. Herb, Abbie, and 
Walt painted along the border of the 
different sections symbols of the life of 
Christ according to the feasts of the 
ecclesiastical year. 

In the chapel dedicated to the Holy 
Ghost a reredos of polychromed wood 
was installed. The frame was made from 
an old door, while the panels were cut 
from an unused ping-pong table. Two 
adoring angels were carved by Jack out 
of a piece of soft pine and placed to 
hover above the gold velvet riddles. A 
carved dove decorated the central panel. 
Around the crucifix the seven gifts of 
the Holy Spirit were symbolically por- 
trayed while on the side panels the 
twelve fruits of the spirit of love were 
depicted. The canopy over the altar was 
made of beaverboard painted in ivory 
and red colors. 

In the seminary carpenter shop was 
found a birchwood crate, a maple table 
leaf, and an oak window frame from 
which were fashioned three crucifixes. 
Omer and Leonard turned out candle- 
sticks on the lathe while Andy renovated 
the once cumbersome cabinet so that a 
proper place was provided for every 
article used at mass. The large vesting 
tables were cut down and covered with 
monk’s cloth to blend harmoniously in 
the restricted space. 


AT THE completion of the job, few 
could realize that all of the work had 
been done at the unbelievably low cost 
of twenty-eight dollars. The professional 
assistance was gleaned, for the most part, 
from illustrations in LrrurcICcAL ARTS. 
All the members of the club readily 
agreed that not only was the work inter- 
esting and instructive but, what was 
more important, they now knew what 
they could do if, during their ministry, 
they were called upon to beautify the 
Lord’s house with little or no means at 
their disposal. But they also realized 
that, under more normal circumstances, 
work of wider scope should be entrusted 
to competent professional artists. 

To open the Holy Trinity chapel offi- 
cially the rector of the seminary cele- 
brated a missa recitata for the seminari- 
ans. Now indeed the surroundings are in 
accord with the sublimity of the august 
sacrifice offered there daily. Truly it 
may be said that these seminarians “‘love 
the beauty of the Lord’s House and the 
place where His glory dwelleth.” 


Handmaid of the Liturgy 


The Reverend Francis J. GUENTNER, S.J. 


HE RICH heritage of the liturgy 

of the Church was not an inher- 
itance bequeathed overnight. While the 
militant Christians of the early centu- 
ries were suffering the persecutions of 
the swiftly disintegrating empire, the 
liturgy was steadily developing. And 
when the Edict of Milan was given to 
the Roman world in 313, the Church 
found itself ‘‘officially” free to develop 
and spread to all nations, as Christ had 
told it to do. It was principally then 
that the liturgical arts became an or- 
ganic factor, developing simultaneously 
with the liturgy itself. Music, poetry, 
and architecture advanced with great 
strides as planechant, hymnody, and the 
basilicas took their part in the liturgical 
life of the Church. The beginnings of 
sacred painting seem, according to our 
standards, rather crude, but they served 
their purpose well, and gradually pre- 
pared the way for the magnificent crea- 
tions of the late middle ages and early 
renaissance, just as the early attempts at 
polyphony resulted finally in the golden 
age of Flemish, Roman, and Spanish 
composers of the renaissance. 

The history of the Christian era has 
shown, however, that when the Church’s 
mission is impeded, all the liturgical 
arts are generally kept from real prog- 
ress. And thus, as a result of the greatest 
mistake in modern times, the protestant 
revolution, not only was the progress of 
the liturgical arts practically stopped, 
but their very purpose was lost to sight. 
The withdrawal from spiritual govern- 
ment by a divinely instituted authority, 
the adoption of private interpretation 
of Scripture, the overthrowing of re- 
ligious practices in general — all fur- 
thered the more complete secularization 
of life. And the result in the world of 
art was a similar secularization, for the 
common religious themes were passed 
over in favor of subjects of purely 
natural interest. A particularly inter- 
esting turn took place in music. The 
progress made in the development of 
the opera style, the greater possibilities 
of the chromatic scales, the rising inter- 
est in orchestra opened up realms hith- 
erto unexplored. Many churchmen of 


the time, being zealous in furthering 
the cause of the arts, and in spreading 
appreciation of them, readily adopted 
the new developments, gave them a part 
in the performance of the liturgy, and in 
time did not hesitate to change and sub- 
ordinate the liturgy if it seemed neces- 
sary or convenient. Composers coop- 
erated by providing compositions in the 
new and increasingly popular style. 

The decadence of planechant, it is 
true, had begun in Northern Europe 
as early as the thirteenth century when 
measured music began to appear, nu- 
merous tropes were inserted, and the 
interpretation of the melismata became 
uncertain. Nevertheless even in its de- 
cadent form Gregorian chant was recog- 
nized as the music of the Church, and 
did not lose its official status in spite 
of the great part that polyphony took 
in the performance of the liturgical 
functions in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. During the renaissance the 
disfiguration of the old chant had be- 
come complete, and its degradation no 
less complete. The reformers, and espe- 
cially Luther, who had been trained in 
the traditions of the Church, recognized 
this, and consequently rejected much 
of the florid and melismatic chant, but 
retained many of the simpler melodies 
and replaced the Latin words by words 
in the vernacular. 

In order to meet this particular men- 
ace, the fathers of the Council of Trent, 
in a celebrated decree on necessary re- 
forms connected with the celebration 
of holy mass, enjoined upon the bishops 
the task of “‘purifying’? the music, of 
banishing from their churches all those 
kinds of music in which there was mixed 
up anything indecorous or improper. 
Pope Gregory XIII thereupon under- 
took to carry through a revision of the 
old chant books. The work, assigned to a 
number of leading Church musicians, 
among them Palestrina, was dropped 
because of insufficient knowledge of the 
principles of chant and the lack of origi- 


nal sources. The task was reassigned to ” 


Suriano and Anerio, however, and 
when the edition was finally issued in 
1614-15 by the famous Medicean presses 


of Florence, it was found to be marred 
by almost numberless errors. For all 
that it passed publicly as the authentic 
text of the chants until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

But such interest in the chant as had 
been created by the appearance of the 
Editio Medicea was only a passing stir. 
As the seventeenth century progressed, 
both chant and polyphony were being 
replaced by music composed in the 
contemporary idiom, but clothed in 
the guise of the liturgical texts. It is not 
our purpose here to go into details, 
showing how individual composers went 
astray in their endeavors to supply music 
for the Church. A mistake so universal 
could come from no other source than 
an incorrect principle. The erroneous 
judgment in this case was a misunder- 
standing of the purpose of liturgical art: 
and the result was often merely a dis- 
play of grandiose effort and personal 
skill which tried vainly to cover over 
an inner emptiness and lack of mean- 
ing.’ By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, rococo art was accepted as the 
genuine expression of the liturgy. As 
Father Robert Brennan has said so well, 
Catholics had developed the habit of 
taking these things for granted, had 
developed the habit of holding on 
blindly to associations, of being affected 
more intimately by the sentimental 
than the intellectual.? 


Finally in 1903, when the work of 


the Solesmes monks in restoring Gre- 
gorian chant and the Ratisbon church- 
men in republishing polyphony had 
shown the world what the Christian 
heritage in sacred music was, Pope Pius 
X issued his Motu Proprio, a proclama- 
tion to return to the Church’s correct 
and high liturgical standards. The im- 
mediate objective of this famous docu- 


ment was to recall to mind the nature 


*“'The demand of truth is made upon church 
music in the name of art. Aesthetics demands 
truth, not a false sentimentalism that is chaotic 
in its joys and sorrows.” Dom Virgil Michel 


in his The Liturgy of the Church, New York, 1 938. | 


Macmillan. 
* In his paper, “Chant and the Laity,” read 


at the Third Liturgical Week, held at Saint 


Meinrad’s in October, 1942. 
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and purpose of sacred music used as 
part of the sacred services. The Pope 
‘surely realized that though he was not 
introducing anything new, his instruc- 
tion would none the less be considered 
an innovation by many. That he con- 
sidered the reform of absolute necessity 
is shown by the fact that he had not 
been in office half a year when the de- 
cree was issued. No doubt he foresaw 
that criticism would arise to interfere 
with the restitution he held so impor- 
tant. May not this have been the reason 
why he included the words, ‘‘We do 
therefore publish . . . with certain knowl- 
edge Our present instruction’’? 


"THE Church as a temple of worship 
is no more a concert hall than it is an 
art gallery. It is a house of prayer and 
sacrifice, and particularly during the 
sacred functions themselves the music 
must be a worthy component of the 
unbloody sacrifice. The action which 
takes place in the sanctuary should be 
furthered or emphasized by the music 
of the choir; it should not be impeded 
or distracted. Of its nature liturgical 
music must be sacred, and because of 
its purpose it must be directed to some- 
thing beyond itself; it cannot, in other 
words, be an ars gratia artis.* These facts 
are to us self-evident. They are the 
fundamental principles first to be con- 
sidered in the judging of any art that 
poses as liturgical. But it was these very 
principles that Pius X had to bring to 
the attention of almost the ‘entire world 
-in 1903.4 

As was to be expected, the traditions 
of the Church were appealed to in 
order to find some standard, some com- 
mon ground by which good and bad 
Church music could be judged. And 
Gregorian chant was evidently the 
model naturally suited for this purpose. 
Classical polyphony, one of the many 


3‘Tn general it must be considered to be a 
very grave abuse when the liturgy in ecclesiasti- 
cal functions is made to appear secondary to 
and in a manner at the service of the music, for 
the music is merely a part of the liturgy and 
its humble handmaid.” Motu Proprio, para- 
graph 23. 

4**Sacred music, being a complementary 
part of the solemn liturgy, participates in the 
general scope of the liturgy, which is the glory 
of God and the sanctification and edification 
of the faithful. It contributes to the decorum 
and splendor of the ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
and since its principal office is to clothe with 
suitable melody the liturgical text proposed 
for the understanding of the faithful, its proper 
aim is to add greater efficacy to the text in 
order that through it the faithful may be the 
more easily moved to devotion . . 2? Motu 
_ Proprio, paragraph 1. 


outflowerings of the middle ages, was 
then ranged next to the chant as the 
model of choral part music. 

By placing these models as universal 
standards, the Pontiff showed that the 
matter of sacred music cannot lightly 
be passed over by saying that it is all 
merely a question of taste, either na- 
tional or personal. The composers of 
chant and polyphony all met in a com- 
mon system of tonality — the diatonic 
modes — and though the temperament 
of English and Spanish composers, for 
instance, was quite distinct, and hence 
their compositions reflected different 
emotional experiences which arose when 
the text was conceived musically, still 
the spirit and tone of the modal sys- 
tem, so rigidly adhered to, lent them- 
selves admirably to the concept of 
sacred music, no matter what the na- 
tionality of the composer. And since 
the possibility of instruments to act as 
accompaniment was not even consid- 
ered until late in the renaissance, the 
voice and what the voices proclaimed 
were given the entire attention of the 
composer. There was therefore less 
chance for delay in the services, and 
also less opportunity for subordinating 
the liturgy to the music. It is not neces- 
sary that modern composers revert to 
modal system, but modern Church 
music must try to capture the spirit of 
the traditional models. This is the more 
difficult because “modern music has 
risen mainly to serve profane uses,” and 
has found its natural home in the thea- 
tre, concert hall, and the like. 

The legislation of Pius X has been 
repeated by succeeding popes until the 
present day. It is not difficult to see 
what the mind of the Church is concern- 
ing liturgical music. But since chant and 
polyphony have long been “out of 
vogue,” and their spirit forgotten, not 
anyone according to his liking can be a 
competent judge of modern sacred 
music composed for the liturgy. A re- 
orientation, a reeducation is necessary; 
and the progress made toward this 
reeducation in our own country has 
been great. If enthusiasm for correct 
Church music continues mounting with 
the speed shown in the past twenty 
years, we can rest assured that it will 
keep apace with the progress of the 
whole liturgical movement, which is 
one phase of Pius X’s desire to restore 
all things in Christ. 


(———_ 
—_— 


Irgo prudentfssima, * 
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Recent Publications 


THE IDEA OF A CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGE. By John Julian Ryan. New York. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 


The principles enunciated by Mr 
Ryan are the unchanging principles of 
Catholic education; his restatement of 
them, however, is sharply contempora- 
neous and persuasive. He minces no 
words in pointing out the fundamen- 
tal opposition between the true Cath- 
olic way of life and the behavior pat- 
terns characteristic of twentieth-century 
America, but his book is by no means a 
jeremiad. He is primarily interested in 
making constructive suggestions, and he 
has developed his ideas in a good, clean, 
forthright style which, for all its uncom- 
promising vigor, retains the agreeable 
qualities of tact and dignity. 

Having discussed in fresh terms the 
essential aims of Christian education, 
Mr Ryan next addresses himself to the 
problem of how best to achieve them in 
the cultural environment of the United 
States to-day. He is, in other words, not 
concerned with designing a general cur- 
riculum for Catholic college students 
anywhere but rather with designing a 
very particular kind of curriculum, one 
that will meet the specific needs of pres- 
ent-day American men students. In this 
book he does not discuss the modifica- 
tions which might, presumably, be nec- 
essary in a college for women. His prob- 
lem is viewed in terms of the needs of “a 
young man capable of profound spiritual 
enthusiasms, good-hearted, loyal, funda- 
mentally sound, who is nevertheless not 
too well versed in either the primary 
crafts or the religious arts; moderately 
disciplined; commercialistic; a little soft; 
fearful of making a fool of himself; un- 
inspired.’ Briefly, Mr Ryan’s student is 
a young American Catholic not a little 
tinctured by philistinism. The proposed 
curriculum presumes, of course, the 
usual American high-school training, 
though Mr Ryan remarks that the stu- 
dent should, ideally, begin his college 
course when he is not younger than fif- 
teen nor older than sixteen. Ultimately 
this may well mean some tampering 
with the high-school curriculum, but 
this matter is given only passing notice. 
The problem of the ideal age, however, 
is important; the college which the au- 
thor is describing is not meant to offer 
professional training, and not a few 
young men desire such training but are 
very much concerned with the question 
of when they can expect to complete 
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their preparations and get about the 
business of earning a living. In addition 
to the economic pertinence of the age 
problem, there is the further considera- 
tion that both the choice of subjects to 
be taught and the methods of teaching 
them are affected by it. 

The detailed curriculum which is sug- 
gested in this book looks more revolu- 
tionary than it actually is. The tradi- 
tional studies (if it is still possible in 
American education to speak of tradi- 
tional studies) are all included: litera- 
ture, mathematics, history, philosophy, 
economics, political theory, natural sci- 
ence, and religion. The curriculum also 
includes training in the crafts. Readers 
of Lirurcicat Arts will be gratified by 
the emphasis that is laid, in the religion 
courses, on the liturgy and the arts of 
liturgical worship. 

_ The curriculum is balanced and com- 
prehensive, but Mr Ryan’s real contri- 
bution is not to be sought in his list of 
studies so much as in his provocative 
ideas on the relations of all of the parts of 
this list to one another and on the meth- 
ods with which the various parts should 
be both studied and taught. His first 
contribution, of course, concerns inte- 
gration. The desirability of unifying a 
curriculum, of fitting all of its compo- 
nent parts together, has been generally 
acknowledged. Despite the prevalence 
of pious desires, however, efforts to 
achieve integration have thus far been 
lamentable. Even our Catholic colleges 
have failed, largely because they attempt 
the impossible. They have tried to nour- 
ish their own special ideals while con- 
forming with course requirements and 
educational fashions designed by insti- 
tutions or associations with altogether 
different ideals, when they can be said 
to have ideals at all. Mr Ryan is not so 
rash as to believe that he can take any 
given collection of studies, taught from 
any particular point of view, and inte- 
grate the parts of this collection to a very 
definite and precise purpose. His method 
has been to work back from a clear 
understanding of his aims to a decision 
as to the necessary form of his curricu- 
lum. His course of studies is integrated, 
therefore, because its parts are chosen 
for their power to contribute to his aims. 

The problem of how the curriculum 
should be taught is discussed in a chap- 
ter entitled ““The Teacher.’’ This is a 
brilliant essay on effective pedagogy. 
After reading it, many of us who are 
concerned with education will not easily 
make peace with our consciences. Mr 
Ryan’s ideals are high, but they are not 


the ideals of an impractical theorist. His 
discussion of teaching methods is de- 
tailed but his requirement of a good 
teacher is “in brief, that he must deal 
with his students as good masters have 
always dealt with their apprentices.” 

One of the great features of Mr Ryan’s 
educational theory is his persistent con- 
cern with skill. His curriculum, as the 
curriculum of a Catholic college, is inte- 
grated primarily in terms of charity, but 
there is also a second integration — an 
integration in terms of skill. ‘‘All art,” 
he says, “‘is essentially one — all the arts 
are essentially alike. Whether they are 
fine arts or applied arts, they are all 
forms of skill in making or performing.” 
The graduates of Mr Ryan’s college will 
have “‘sound standards for appreciating 
any work of craftsmanship or art — 
from a toothbrush to a Last Supper.’? And 
they will be much more than apprecia- 
tors, for they will know that ‘‘every man 
is a special kind of artist.”’ It is easy to 
see the point of Mr Ryan’s ideal of the 
good teacher. 

The publishers of this book have in- 
cluded as an Introduction a tribute to 


the author written by the Most Rever-. 


end Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of 
Boston. As the Archbishop remarks, it 
is not to be expected that Mr Ryan has 
given us the final answer to all of the 
problems of Catholic education. It is to 
be hoped, however, that his tentative 
and incomplete answer will lead to 
something beyond discussion. This book 
demands action. 
GROVER J. CRONIN, JR., 
New London, Connecticut. 


WHEN DEMOCRACY BUILDS. By 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Much criticism has been hurled at 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Despite it, he 
stands as architect well above the crowd. 
He will have a secure position in archi- 
tectural history. His daring departures 
from the comfortable and stuffy practice 
of depending on dead styles for archi- 
tectural design have produced excellent 
and inspiring results. 

This book will not, however, assure 
him a place as a man of letters. His 
individualistic style and arrangement of 
material make it difficult to follow the 
many sound and interesting thoughts 
which are developed. Many were in- 
cluded in his work The Disappearing City 
(1929) and are now given in expanded 
form. 

The author decries the contemporary 
evils of the city caused by skyscrapers, 


traffic, centralization, and its financial. 
systems — which have submerged the’ 
individual in the unhappy mass. By 
organic architecture (form and function 
are one) the individual can be restored, 
according to the author, to his rightful 
place and by organic design a fine new 
type of community, the features of which 
are described, can be evolved. The au- 
thor considers this type of design the 
only one suited to a democracy and 
essential for its continued existence. Life 
would be pleasanter for this country’s 
millions in these spacious, decentralized 
communities which he envisions, with 
their fresh air, sunlight, pleasant work- 
ing and living arrangements, their edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities. 

The author is not so familiar with 
some phases of community life as he 
should be. Especially on the matter of 
religion and particularly regarding the 
Catholic Church he exhibits a lack 
of knowledge. However, he anticipates 
that in time religion will be restored to 
its true place “‘and that place will be 
high up indeed. Probably higher than 
ever before.” 

Back in his familiar field of architec- 
ture he faces the question of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture and realistically admits: 
*fAll church architecture has been false 
for a century at least.”” About collegiate 
architecture: “‘And cultural education 

. . will find a kind of building more 
suitable . . . than imitation of Oxford 
gothic.” This reviewer wishes that archi- 
tects of the same technical ability as the 
author could be enlisted to help reori- 
entate the point of view of those in 
charge of ecclesiastical and educational 
construction who have the usual blind 
spots. They who are charged with such 
responsibility should be allowed to see 
how baseless and unjustifiable is their 
dogged, blind reliance on the dead ro- 
mantic style of the past as alone suit- 
able or even as adaptable for modern 
structures. 

LawrENcE E, Mawn, 
Alhambra, California. 


CHARLOT MURALS IN GEORGIA. 


Athens: University of Georgia Press. $6.00. 


It’s an old phrase, but this handsome 
book is indeed profusely illustrated. 
Four color-plates and 174 black-and- 
whites add up to an exhaustive and most 
instructive treatise on the method of 
fresco painting, as seen in the personal 
history of three murals. 

From 1941 to 1944 Jean Charlot was 


artist-in-residence at the University 
of Georgia in Athens. At near-by Mc-‘ 
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Donough, Georgia, he did a mural for 
the Post Office, and later a fresco for the 

_fagade of the Fine Arts Building of the 
University, and another for the interior 
of the Journalism Building on the same 
campus. = 

The text consists of an introduction, or 
critical appreciation of the artist by 
Lamar Dodd, painter himself, and head 
of Georgia’s art department. Then fol- 
lows Charlot’s essay on the tradition, 
function, and techniques of fresco paint- 
ing, entitled, ‘‘Public Speaking in Paint.” 
Each of the three murals has a running 
commentary, sometimes in the form of 
notations for a diary, by the artist. 
Photographs and engraving are uni- 
formly excellent and the University 
deserves full commendation for its spon- 
sorship and publication of the book. 

As for the murals, the McDonough 
Post Office is easily the most satisfactory. 
The stimulus of a fresh subject, a Geor- 
gia cotton gin and its Negro workers, 
excited a more direct response and pic- 
torial treatment than Charlot had here- 
tofore shown. It is the smallest of the 
three in actual dimension, but much the 
largest in heroic quality. Charlot him- 
self says in his opening essay on the 
nature of murals, “their sheer size and 
their public function fit them better to 
the doings of heroic characters, to the 
weaving of themes weighted with human 
significance.” Charlot has always been a 
fine critical and scholarly intelligence. 

_ But his painting has often been another 
matter. Here the two seem to have 
~ coincided. ‘ 

In the Fine Arts Building mural, high 
up behind a classic colonnade, the par- 
ticular decorative and architectural de- 
‘mands are competently fulfilled. The 
painting itself shows too many of Char- 
lot’s weaknesses, or perhaps it would be 
- fairer to call them mannerisms, such 
things as a kind of wavering chiaroscuro 
inside an over-simplified contour, and 
the too-familiar square noses on spheri- 
cal faces. These occur again in the Mexi- 
can section of the Jounalism mural 
where the subject may have called for 
them. But his paratroopers in the same 
series look suspiciously like Mexican 
clay dolls, which may, of course, have 
been the artist’s intention. 

It would be pointless to quarrel over 
the personal vagaries of a painter’s 
idiom, except that the Negroes of the 
McDonough Post Office, freed from 
these and other mannerisms, show Char- 
lot to be capable of a far more sensitive 
and expressive style. The artist defends 
himself eloquently in his introduction 


when he takes to task those critics who, 
familiar with easel painting, have pro- 
tested the fragmentary state, monoto- 
nous drawing, and so on, of Rivera’s 
painting. These being, according to 
Charlot, the inevitable concomitants, 
the necessary ‘‘effacements” of mural 
style. But he also says, in the next para- 
graph, that, ‘‘A public building is not a 
studio where the work of art may be 
submitted only to the scrutiny of ex- 
perts: its public is made of laymen who 
expect its painting to tell a story.” A 
member of that public might well ask 
how much a public painting is helped 
by the intrusion of mannerisms, dear to 
the artist, perhaps, but often irrelevant 
to the subject. Happily, Charlot has 
shown in the McDonough mural what 
dignity and truly popular expression he 
can command. 
Puitie Ruys ADAMS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PAINTING AND PAINTERS. How to 
Look at a Picture from Gutotto to Chagall. 
By Lionello Venturi. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


This book is an immensely useful 
thing, full of arresting simplicities (really 
epigrams) which could unravel almost 
all the problems of artistic appreciation 
for the ‘‘honest reader of average sensi- 
bilities.” But he must be serious in his 
intentions, and willing to accept as 
valid premises in a lucidly presented 
argument the tested experience of a 
distinguished and amiable scholar. Again 
and again Dr Venturi startles the reader 
with his cogency and directness. As early 
as page eleven he remarks, “The sub- 
ject matter is what the painter has repro- 
duced: the content is how the painter 
has conceived his subject matter. When 
one speaks of how he conceived some- 
thing, he really speaks of form. Thus 
content and form are identified.” As 
late as page 243 he observes, in his con- 
clusion, “The danger of introducing 
moral or religious laws into art lies 
precisely in the fact that they are laws 
and not that they are moral or religious. 
The application of or adherence to any 
law hinders that spontaneity of creation 
which is the essential condition of art.” 

In the chapter entitled “Modern 
Moral Beauty,” Venturi says, “Monu- 
mental grandeur, moral consciousness, 
the universal idea found in a portrait of 
peasants, the solemnity of things which 
eternally endure found in a landscape, 
a cosmic tragedy expressed by a still-life 
all this is the moral beauty of Cé- 
zanne’s art.” But there is no need to 


continue with isolated quotations. Lio- 
nello Venturi is a universally respected 
critic and historian, an historian of 
criticism even, who writes English re- 
markably well, and thinks with Latin 
clarity. In fact the professorial flavor of 
his style is probably inevitable to the ex- 
actness of his logic. In any case Booth 
Tarkington introduces the book with 
his usual grace so that no reader is 
plunged too directly into a cerebral 
exercise. But looking at a picture cannot 
help being an exercise of some part of 
the mind, and anyone familiar with pub- 
lic reactions to painting, the reactions 
of even a reasonably enlightened public, 
cannot help wondering why so many 
people who talk so much about art 
should be so reluctant to read and ac- 
cept a few generally agreed-on princi- 
ples of taste. In other words if such a 
book as this were to be generally read, 
with attention, and even partially acted 
upon, the amateur would find himself 
eased over many hurdles. But rather 
than solve a few elementary difficulties 
the generality prefer to stand firmly 
on the platform of their likes and dis- 
likes. Fortunately, Dr Venturi gently, 
but with equal firmness, pulls these 
planks from under them in his opening 
passages. 

It is a well-constructed book, with a 
few carefully selected illustrations; the 
author only twice allows himself the 
luxury of “horrible examples,” for each 
section. The chapter titles outline the 
evolution of ideas which is in an im- 
portant sense the history of painting: 
“God and Man,” ‘The Discovery of 
Man,” ‘‘The Ivory Tower,” “The Dis- 
covery of Nature,” and so on. At first 
glance the coupling of Giotto with 
Chagall seems at least unlikely. But 
Venturi writes of painting since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with 
especial sympathy and understanding. 
And the author finds in Chagall a com- 
bination of fantasy and fancy which, 
despite the artist’s unbridled individual- 
ism, may swing the circle back toward 
the symbolism of mediaeval painting. 

Venturi is perhaps at his best, cer- 
tainly his most eloquent, in dealing with 
Cézanne and Rouault, both specialties 
of his. But more important than indi- 
vidual appreciations or expositions is 
the all-over critical method which is so 
constantly, easily, built and transmitted. 
Dr Venturi has accomplished that rare 
thing, a truly popular work, without 
condescension. 

Puitie Ruys ADAMS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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BUILT IN USA — 1932-1944. New York. 
Museum of Modern Art. $3.00 

As the visible expression of a civiliza- 
tion’s culture, true architecture must 
change with it. This change produces 
architectural styles. 

Architecture has often disengaged it- 
self, in this country, from its times and 
from its proper function; it has turned 
back to disinter dead styles in the Gre- 
cian, Romanesque, Renaissance, and 
Gothic Revivals; it has become, at other 
times, eclectic and added to buildings 
composite decoration from books of 
ornament. These were digressions from 
the right path. 

This book shows that the architec- 
tural conscience has stirred and a new 
architecture which attempts to express 
our present culture has been developing. 
There are pictured 47 buildings — with 
brief expert comment on each — which 
demonstrate the contagious vitality of 
the contemporary movement and the 
large extent of its acceptance. The gen- 
eral text is short, approximately 12 
pages. 

It is welcome news to read that archi- 
tectural schools have generally aban- 
doned the past unsound emphasis on 
traditional styles and that architecture 
has taken on a broader significance, is 
more than buildings as it rightly carries 
over into allied fields and problems. 

The text mentions that the public has 
been regretfully slow to recognize the 
merits of the new architecture because 
of unfounded distrust. Some readers will 
be pleased to discover that special fea- 
tures of the new architecture, such as 
“streamlined modernistic” stressing of 
functionalism and the machine as the 
basis of design, have been discredited 
and an earnest striving for the proper 
design approach is evident. 

One wishes that the Catholic Church 
in this country had not been so slow to 
adopt contemporary architecture, and 
had taken its traditionally important 
place in the advancement of a major 
architectural style. 

The photographs and plans which 
make up the bulk of the book are of 
buildings in many fields — residences, 
public buildings, housing, schools, hos- 
pitals, factories, office buildings, shop- 
ping centers. Almost half are located in 
California and other western states. 

This book is timely. A long construc- 
tion era will be part of the waging of 
peace. This book should play an impor- 
tant réle. 

LAwrENCcE E. Mawy, A.L.A., 
Alhambra, California. 


A NEW HISTORY OF MUSIC. The 
Middle Ages to Mozart. By Henry Pru- 
nieres. With an Introduction by Romain 
Rolland. Translated from the French by Ed- 
ward Lockspeiser. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.00. 

Here is a book of a type too rarely 
encountered, in which an engrossing 
subject is treated in a fashion at once 
scholarly and interesting without over- 
simplification. Addressed primarily to 
the cultivated amateur, “‘“A New His- 
tory of Music’? undertakes to cover a 
vast field, from the Middle Ages to Mo- 
zart. Its distinguished author, a leading 
French musicologist, M. Henry Pru- 
niéres, admirably acquits himself of his 
task. The volume, handy and well 
printed, evokes gratitude and regret 
simultaneously: gratitude, for the hori- 
zons of almost unknown music and mu- 
sicians which it reveals to an increas- 
ingly interested and cultured musical 
laity; regret, that the vast stores of an- 
cient music have been so long unknown 
to, and from all evidence, will yet longer 
be withheld from the diet of music 
lovers. 

Beginning with a brief history of 
Gregorian Chant, the author delineates 
its development and decline, then passes 
to an enlightening discussion of the 
Troubadours and Trouvéres. Polyph- 
ony, quite naturally, occupies a great 
portion of the book, holding sway as it 
did for four centuries throughout civi- 
lized Europe. Instrumental music, too, 
receives due treatment, for it played a 
far larger rdle from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century than one might 
imagine. Several chapters portray the 
musical development in various coun- 
tries during more recent centuries, 
France, England, Spain, Germany, and, 
foremost, Italy, receiving the promi- 
nence they deserve. The volume closes 
with the origins of opera and the un- 
folding of the classical style, bringing 
the reader up to the opening of the 
nineteenth century. 

This one-volume history of music may 
well serve as introduction for those who 
are musically interested but uninitiate. 
While as thorough as its limitations per- 
mit, it is scholarly, intelligible, and to a 
degree popular without being superfi- 
cial. The fact that only necessary tech- 
nical terms are used prevents both dis- 
couragement and the distraction of 
paging the dictionary. The volume is 
further enhanced by an extensive bib- 
liography for each chapter. The transla- 
tion, by Edward Lockspeiser, is in the 
main excellently done and is most read- 


able, though “occasionally there is evi- 
dence of too literal translation of 
French constructions; and in one case a 
peculiar mixture of French and Italian 
has resulted in “San Giovanni di La- 
tran’’! 

After reading A New History of Music, 
many lovers of music will come to 
realize that music, far from beginning 
with Bach, antedated Palestrina; that, 
further, these men were the climaxes, 
the ‘“‘fortissimi,” of the various move- 
ments of the living symphony that mu- 
sic is. In this fashion has M. Pruniéres 
portrayed it, not simply as a matter of 
names and periods of varying styles, but 
as a living organism, an enduring testi- 
mony of man’s God-given creative abil- 
ity. Perhaps, too, some will yearn to 
hear mediaeval music performed com- 
petently; far better not to hear it at all 
than endure the labored efforts of well- 
meaning and ambitious people who sing 
with more good will than ability, as is so 
often the ill-fortune of Gregorian Chant. 
May the day be not far off when such 
hopes may be realized, and the all-too- 
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rare opportunities may increase and | 


multiply beyond what the present, un- 
fortunately, would indicate. 

JosepH R. Fotey, C.S.P., 

New York City 


CHURCH HISTORY IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE SAINTS. By Joseph A. Dunney. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.75. 

Much credit is due Father Dunney for 
offering a novel idea: the telling of the 
story of the Church through the lives of 
outstanding saints, one representing 
each century. Historical outlines at the 
beginning of the chapter give the reader 
needed framework to connect periods 
and men. 

Here is no old-time hagiography, 
listing a dull chart of saintly virtues, but 
interesting and inspiring pictures of 
saints in action. The average Catholic 
can read this entire book, or sections of 
it, with enjoyment and great spiritual 
profit. Religious superiors would find it 


excellent spiritual reading for them- — 


selves and their subjects. Teachers can 
recommend it to students in high school — 


or use it effectively in Church History 
courses. 

Without prologue or foreword, giving 
his criteria of choice, Father Dunney 
lunges into the story of Saint Peter. One 


finds himself instinctively asking ““Why — 


not Gregory VII instead of Edward? 


Or Louis instead of Thomas?” We can 
only wish that a statement of the author _ 
had clarified the reasons for his choices. 
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Under any standard of judgement, 
however, few would question the selec- 
tion of Justin, Benedict, Boniface, Ber- 
nard, Joan of Arc and Ignatius for their 
respective centuries. 

This book, of course, does not aim to 
contribute to scientific history. No dis- 
tinction is made between legend and 
documentable fact. In the story of Saint 
Peter, for instance, the Roman section, 
based entirely on tradition, runs along 
with the same feeling of assuredness as 
the material from the New Testament. 

Naturally in such a work there will be 
a few minor errors and some weakly- 
founded generalizations. To mention 
several of these: ‘‘in 430 the Saracens 
were besieging Hippo, in North Africa”’; 
*“*the next Pope, Gregory VII, proved to 
be a pious and good man who had by 
his side the Benedictine monk Hilde- 
brand.”’ Modern scholars would hardly 
concur in the opinion that Photius was 
“the worst of the Byzantine mischief 
makers.” But such slight errors are not 

unexpected in a work of this kind. 

_ The purpose of Church History in the 
Light of the Saints seems to be to provide 
the average reader, especially the young 
Catholic, with an inspiring account of 
the achievements of the Church through 
the lives of characteristic heroes. In this 
it succeeds! 
W. B. FAauErTY, S.J., 
Saint Mary's, Kansas. 


THE LIFE OF SAINT DOMINIC IN 
OLD FRENCH VERSE. Edited by War- 
ren Francis Manning. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. $4.00. 

This scholarly edition of one of the 
earliest, perhaps even the very earliest 
vernacular life of Saint Dominic, is 
jointly sponsored by Archbishop John 
T. McNicholas, O.P., and the depart- 
ment of Romance languages of Harvard 
University. The editor has clearly es- 
tablished the dependence of the Old 
French text upon the Latin life by 
Petrus Ferrandi, the second biographer 
of the Saint, who probably wrote be- 
tween 1235 and 1239. For readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts this original Latin 
life offers a special interest in that it is 
the first “liturgical” life of the Saint, 
for it is a true “legend,” that is, a life 
(based largely on the first Latin life of 
Saint Dominic, that of Jordan of Sax- 
ony), composed and divided into sec- 
tions expressly intended to serve for 
conventual reading in choir and re- 
fectory. It was very early supplanted 
in this function by later lives all partially 
dependent upon Petrus Ferrandi. 


The French version is a loose adapta- 
tion of the Latin original according to 
the custom of the translators of the 
period. There is much addition, devel- 
opment, and expansion of recital into 
direct discourse. 

The work of the editor has been most 
meticulously and competently executed. 
There is a short foreword by Archbishop 
McNicholas and studies by Professor 
Manning of the manuscripts, the source, 
the language and versification of the 
author, the dialects of the copyists of the 
two extant manuscripts, and a chapter 
devoted to a study of the author, date 
and purpose of the Old French version. 

The Harvard University Press has 
contributed its usual share to produce 
a volume which is a model of careful 
scholarship and fine bookmaking. 

JEAN MIsRAHI, 
Fordham University. 


Correspondence 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTS. 
Dear Str: 

I have a problem which was suggested 
to me by a priest at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Father Schmitz, and I present it to 
you in order to find out if anything like 
it has been done before. 

The problem arises out of the fact that 
myself and others who read a great deal 
are so surfeited with words, due not only 
to reading but also to the radio, adver- 
tising, and other agencies of our material 
civilization, that we have lost somewhat 
the beauty and wizardry of words. We 
go to mass not to use our missal but 
rather as witnesses to the universal lan- 
guage of music, gesture, and the pag- 
eantry of the mass. There is rained down 
on the individual a great many sensory 
stimuli to meditation. The Catholic ideal 
of enlisting the senses as aids to worship 
is the philosophy behind Catholic art. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to see how the 
Church throughout the ages could have 
inspired the arts as she did. But as times 
have changed in many departments of 
human endeavor, I am concerned with 
the creation of new forms as aids to 
worship. What I am about to propose, 
if it has not already been done, I believe 
could be utilized by the Church in such 
a way as to put her in the forefront as 
the creator of a new and different liturgi- 
cal art — fundamentally an art of mo- 
tion. I should state that J conceived the 
idea from illustrated missals that show 


what the priest is doing at the altar and 
what that action symbolizes. 

The problem is this: would it be pos- 
sible, as the mass unfolds, to have above 
the altar, where very often a sacred 
painting is placed, a screen whereon 
could be projected a series of sacred 
scenes which would illustrate what the 
actions of the priest at the altar sym- 
bolize. This correlation was in turn sug- 
gested by a leaflet I have before me 
entitled ‘Ceremonies of the Mass Ex- 
plained.” It breaks down the actions of 
the priest into thirty-six items and, oppo- 
site each is what it symbolizes in the life 
of Our Lord. For example, number 
fourteen is where the priest washes his 
hands; opposite in the life of Our Lord, 
it says ‘‘He is declared innocent by Pi- 
late.” Essentially my suggestion merely 
transfers the picture from the missal to 
the altar and seems psychologically bet- 
ter than using the missal if one were to 
regard it from the picture standpoint. 
The symbolic scenes, like an apotheosis 
of what the priest’s action at the altar. 
represents, would not change scene like 
the movies; that would be crude. Rather 
have them melt into one another aided 
by the resources of abstract art of which, 
I am told, the color organ could perhaps 
be used. Or else, let it all be precon- 
ceived on film. It might be said then, 
that the modern sciences and techniques 
could be enlisted much as the differ- 
ent arts and crafts of the middle ages 
were utilized in glorifying the mediaeval 
cathedral. 

I realize, by way of apology for this 
idea, that it may not appeal to those for 
whom the past and tradition seem of 
greater importance in the artistic side of 
the mass. Yet if something like it could 
be done by way of illustration (again if 
it has not already been done), much as 
Palestrina once showed how it could be 
done in his Mass of Marcellus, I feel that 
it would be not only effective but an aid 
to worship. The large group of worship- 
pers who, afflicted as many are in this 
age with “‘spectator-itis” would perhaps 
benefit most. It was a well-known archi- 
tect who said that the mass in a gothic 
cathedral was the highest synthesis of the 
arts. I believe that like the new synthesis 
of knowledge being worked in some 
quarters, a new synthesis of the arts is in 
order. Especially so, inasmuch as new 
arts have grown up since mediaeval 
times. 

At first I thought my suggestion per- 
haps a trifle daring, but when I recall 
reading a book on Spain that even yet 
in Seville there is given every year at a 
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certain time, ecclesiastical dancing be- 
fore the high altar and that, at one time, 
it was quite widespread, I feel that if that 
was possible those days this idea does not 
seem impossible. 

I shall appreciate your consideration 
of this problem and especially your let- 
ting me know if it has ever been done or 
suggested before. 

Very truly yours, 
Drew S. JOHNSTON 


Saint Marys, KANSAS 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ArTs. 
Dear Sir: 

The proposal of Mr Drew S. Johns- 
ton, as stated above, that the space 
over the high altars in our churches be 
devoted to a projection-screen, whereon 
would be shown as the mass progresses, 
pictorial interpretations of the actions of 
the priest, invites some comment and 
appraisal. 

The proposal might be objected to, it 
strikes me, on many different grounds, 
but most fundamentally, I think, be- 
cause it seems calculated to foster that 
“spectator” attitude on the part of the 
congregation: contrast Mr Johnston’s 
statement: ‘‘We go to mass . . . as wit- 
nesses,” with the dictum of Pius XI: “‘It 
is most important that . . . they should 
not be merely detached and silent spec- 
tators.”’ But I shall limit myself to one 
objection only: the actions of the mass 
are not intended to be pictorial symbols 
of the life of Christ. 

‘It would be possible,” says Mr John- 
ston, ‘‘to have above the altar ...a 
screen whereon could be projected a 
series of sacred scenes which would illus- 
trate what the actions of the priest symbolize 


From a woodcut by Paul Bornet 


. . « [italics added] A leaflet I have be- 
fore me . . . breaks down the actions 
of the priest into thirty-six items, and 
opposite each is what it symbolizes in 
the life of our Lord.” Conceding that 
under ideal circumstances a becoming 
and reverential combination may be 
possible, suppose we ask ourselves if such 
a congregation is really in the best posi- 
tion to take active part in the Action (the 
missal calls it) of the mass? 

The incidental ceremonial actions of 
the priest, the movement of his hands, 
etc., are not of divine institution, nor have 
they any real connection with the actions 
of the sacred Passion, or episodes in the 
life of Christ. A basic distinction will 
remind us that the holy eucharist is one 
and unchangeable and comes to us di- 
rectly from Christ, but the mass, or a 
setting for the celebration of the eucha- 
rist, that is the work of man, and has no 
“‘fixed” or God-given value or signifi- 
cance. Again, while the Roman mass as 
we have it at present is now the only wide- 
spread manner of celebrating mass in 
Latin Christianity (Europe and the 
regions colonized from Europe), it is 
neither primitive nor very ancient. Still 
less was it evolved with a view of sym- 
bolically portraying the stages of the 
sacred Passion, or the like. The washing 
of the hands, a ceremony mentioned by 
Mr Johnston, was introduced into the 
Mass because, after receiving the peo- 
ple’s gifts, the celebrant’s hands needed 
washing. 

In that twilight zone between the 
break-up of the ancient culture and the 
emergence of mediaeval learning, a cer- 
tain French bishop, named Amalar, con- 
ceived the idea of interpreting the ac- 
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tions of the mass as a symbolic epitome © 
of sacred history, with special emphasis _ 
of course on the life and death of Christ. — 
The idea struck his contemporaries in 
the episcopate as so outlandish that — 
Amalar was hailed before a local council 
at Kiersy-sur-Oise, and asked where he ~ 
found all these analogies. Amalar con- 
fessed that it was not in sacred Scripture 
or the Fathers, but in the depths of his 
own spirit! “It is surely the spirit of — 
error!”? was the conciliar verdict (PL 
119, 82). But in a later era of crudity the 
method found support, and rode into 
favor on the mediaeval love of symbol- 
ism. The story is set out conveniently in _ 
Father Bussard’s Vernacular Missal in Re-— 
ligious Education (Washington: Catholic 
University, 1937), pp. 117-35, because 
this allegorizing scheme still plagues 
many text-books. One has only to con- ~ 
front different authors to see what a wild 
guessing-game this ‘‘explanation” can 
become; its advocates have no hesitation 
in giving very different historical “‘rea- 
sons.” We should have a different set of — 
pictures over every altar! ) 
A priest friend of mine told me of his | 
experience of vesting and going through 
the mass-actions for his parochial school _ 
children while a teacher gave the ac- 
companying explanation. He told me 
how he shuddered to hear “‘Sister Am- 
alar,” so to call her, call him a Herod as © 
he put on the alb, point out thathe wasa 
Judas for kissing the altar, and identify 
him with Pilate for washing his hands. 
“T found myself in turn every villain in — 
the piece, and I was wondering if the — 
children could ever respect me again!” _ 
Very truly yours, = | 
GERALD ELxarp, S. J. — 
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I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house; 
and the place where thy glory dwelleth. 


PSALM 25:8 
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A painted triptych is ideally appropriate above 
the altar in a small church; in a side chapel or 
shrine. It is colorful and affords an opportunity 
to depict scenes in the lives of the great person- 
ages of the Universal Church. 

a! | Atentative sketch, suggestions and estimates will 
ae zi : = Ne = = gladly be submitted for a particular job and, as 


far as possible, in collaboration with an architect. 


ALFRED JAMES TULK- painter 


Webbs Hill Road -: Stamford +: Connecticut 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


Christ the King 
Orucittx 


This interesting interpretation of 
the reigning Christ is designed to 
be a distinctive addition to your 
church. Beautifully hand-carved 
in wood and hand-painted in 
traditional colors accented with 
gold. Our Ecclesiastical Studio is 
equipped to make this cross in 
any size to your order. Size 


shown, 3’ 6”... $175.00. 


VISIT OUR ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


One of at een q's rati ns of ; 34 
cuted by Rambusch for St.Mary’s Church, Southbridge, Mass. 
Rey. William F. Smith 


RAMBUSCH 


2West 45th St “™ New York City 


FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED GLASS . 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 
Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for November 1, 1944. 


State of New York ae 
County of New York § *” 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the LirurGIcAL Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York City 17; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York City 17; Busi- 
ness Manager, Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York City 17. 

2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 
New York City 17. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’'s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 1944, 


[Seal] LUCILLE CLARKE 
Commission expires March 30, 1946, 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The officers and directors of the Liturgical 
Arts Society urge readers of LiruRGICAL 
Arts to help spread the influence of the 
work of the organization: the improve- 
ment of the arts devoted to the Catholic 
Church. 


Everyone can do this by inducing others 
to subscribe to the quarterly or by sending 
names of possible subscribers to the Sec- 
retary of the Society. 


A descriptive booklet will be mailed, upon 
request, to anyone interested. 


And why not send a batch of back issues 
of Lirurcrcat Arts to a religious com- 


VESTMENTS 
SACRED VESSELS 
~WOODCARVINGS 

mi CARL MOSER CO. 


4311 Katonah Avenue 
NEW YORK 66.N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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munity or a seminary? Even if some of 
these institutions are already subscribers, 
additional copies can always be used to 
advantage. Seventy-five cents a copy. 
Fifty cents a copy if fifteen or more are 
ordered. This offer is limited to present 
subscribers. 


Yearly subscription rate is now three 


dollars. 


Altar cards (three sheets) are still avail- 
able at two dollars the set. The text is very 
readable and the size of the sheets is such 
that the altar should be at least seven 
feet in length. 


Please address all correspondence to: 


The Secretary, Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
3001 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch; 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘“The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances”; “The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


WiE oS TILL. HANV.E SETS) OFA ASR Assoc 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
DG: 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
Ni YX 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cartier, Fifth Avenue and 52 Street, New 
York 22, N. Y 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in_ precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New | 


York 14, N. Y. 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
y's ; 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, — 


Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 


proofed, both above ground and below’ 


ground. “‘Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 


New York 66, N. Y. 


$2.00°A Sm 
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EDITIO 
TYPICA 
VATICANA 


enzige Tc 5 


U. S. A. 


MISSAL Latin Hand 
For Seminarians—Small 
Portable Altars, etc. 
42x77" 

6-2003. Imitation leather, 
Fed edge, vss... 4: $4. 
6-3023. American 
Morocco........ ... 7.50 


LI TUERIG 


MISSAL Size Quarto 
For Church Altar Use 

Large Type—8 x $1" 
4-212. Black. Imit. leather, 
gold edge........ . $25.00 
4-315. Black. Sheepskin 
leather, gold edge. 30.00 
4- 326. Red. Sheepskin 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM 


Jah Pocket Size 
x 6°°—4 vols. 


5-3023. Black. Morocco 
leather, gold edge.. .$25,00 


5-4018. Black. Sheepskin 


EDITIONS 


yRiTUALE ROMANUM 
U-S.A. Supplement 

‘ th ae 4V2x7"'- 

11-2001. india tint paper. 
Imit. leather, red edge. $4.50 
11-3023. India -tint paper. 
American Morocco, gold a 


5 leather, gold edge.... 30.00 | 11-4017. India tint paper. 
S leather, gold edge. .. 32.00 5 Goatskin Morocco, gold edge 
HREVIARIOM SRE ‘nani 6-2021. For Altar Use. 8.50 4-417. Red. Morocco 5-4025. Black. Goatskin, 10.00 
ROMARLM ROMANUM 6-4017. Turkey Morocco leather, gold edge.... 35.00 | gold edge.........., 35 Contains all Ceremonies that 
me 10.00 B are not in the Missal. 
MISSAL Size Octavo | MISSAL Large Quarto | BREVIARIUM ROMANUM HAND RITUALS 
For Chapels, Church For Main Altar Use 12mo. Large Size 3x 74"" 
Side Altars—7 x 10’ Very Large Type 45 x 7''—A4 vols. _ Baptismal Ritual 
12-212. Black Imnit. lea., 9x 122 Third Printing Imitation leather...... $3.00 


gold edge. . $15.00 


8-212. Black. Imitation 


74 x 101%4"" 


leather, gold edge... .$30.00 | 7-3023. Black. Morocco _ Burial Ritual 
Eas Red. Foneaniin lea., | 8-315, Black. Sheepskin leather, gold edge. .. $32.00 are netic se kes 

old.edge: © Gs eke 0. Y arriage Ritua 
z 00 sea Liat rae ki 35.00 | 7.4018. Black. een Imitation leather...... 4,00 

12-417. Red. Morocco lea., 320. Ke eepskin leather, gold edge.. .. 35.00 Altar Prayers 
: : gold edge.........-... 23.00 | leather, gold edge.... 37.00 2 Imitation leather...... 3.50 

AESTIVA AUTUNNALIS 8-417. Red. Morocco 7-4025 Black. Goatskin, 
HWEMALIS pice 2 leather, gold-edge. . 40.00] yoldedge........... 40.00 THE RACCOLTA 
Be MISSAEDEFUNCTORUM 


STUDIO OF 


iB GILLES BEAUGRAND 48 


SILVERSMITH 


Altar Size — 91/2 x 13’" 


LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


Latin with English Rubrics—For Sisters 


Official Edition 
Authorized by the Holy 
See—I2mo. 47%/gx7"’ 


1-2002. Imit. lea... .$6.50 New English translation of 
198-3023 R. American Morocco, red edge........ .:. $2.75 x 

1-3001, Halflea...... 8.50 | 198-3023G. American Morocco, gold edge ead 3.00 jndales pea oar and ah 
1-4016. Morocco lea..15.00 | 198-4017R. Turkey Morocco, red edge.............. 3.75 pages. Printed in. red and 
Small Altar Size—8xI1'! 198-4017G. Turkey Morocco, Bold edges cee cena 4.00 | black. All the Indulgences of 
9-2002. Imit. | Edition for Priests—Office Only prayers in The Raccolta can be 
-2002. Imit. lea.....$4.50 | 199.3023R. American Morocco, red edge............ $2.25 | gained for Souls in Purgatory. 

9-3001. Half lea...... 6.50 | 199-3023G. American Morocco, gold edge........... 2.50 | Imitation leather, red edge, 
9-4016. Morocco lea..12.00 | 199-4017G Turkey Morocco, gold edge ............. 3.60: | boxed. a sic teasers $3.86 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. « 


Wa 


26-28 Park Place * New York 7, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC 
ART AND 
CULTURE 


By E. I. WATKIN 


N ANALYsIs and a synthesis of the dynamic 
A trends in Catholic art and culture from its 
origin in the Byzantine, to its culmination in 
the Baroque and the coming greater advance. 
Forty illustrations covering the whole progress 
of Catholic art and architecture make this a 


perfect gift volume. 


$4.50 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


846 RUE DE L'EPEE, 
MONTREAL, P.Q. CANADA 


—————— 
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ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
3oo1 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45. Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘“The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances”; “The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes, 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New: York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses, 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
DAG: 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INSYe 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 4o1 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, Neve 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, III. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Cartier, Fifth Avenue and 52 Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
Yorka45.Na ye 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
ay 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 


Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. ia 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
Toledo, Ohio 
Rev. Robert V. O'Connor, Pastor 
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The small inset photograph of the newly hand-carved Lectern and turned Altar Rail is an 
important feature of the renovated interior of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Toledo, Ohio. 
Originally, the Altar Rail ran in front of both side Altars. The inset clearly shows the freeing of 
the side Altars and the turned Altar Rail...a splendid example of proper treatment in correc- 
tive renovation. Have you a problem in Interior Decoration? Rambusch will help you solve it. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 


At the Church of the Good Shepherd, Toledo, Ohio, Rambusch executed the Decoration, Lighting, and refurbishing of the 
entire Sanctuary.and Interior 
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the window Of SAint gregory 
one of a series of windows executed by our 
studios for the Chapel of St. Gregory’s Col- 
lege, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


RT. REV. MARK F. BRAUN, O.S.B., ABBOT 
P.M.O’MEARA & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


t. Cc. esseR Company 


Stained Glass Studios - Milwaukee, Wis. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


“But when thou makest a feast, call the 


poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind; 


And thou shalt be blessed, because they 
have not wherewith to make thee re- 
compense: for recompense shall be 


made thee at the resurrection of the just.” 


SAINT LUKE: 14: 13/14 


stained glass windows 
paintings - murals 


JOS EPH MA ESR 


498 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


The Missal for Small Altars, 


Chapels, Shrines, Convents, 


Mission Churches and for 


Chaplains in the Service 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. ° 


STUDIO OF 


LES BEAUGR AND 


SILVERSMITH 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
A MISSAL FOR EVERY SIZE ALTAR 


Main Altar: 9 x12, Large Quarto, red morocco 
Side Altar: 8 x11, Quarto, black sheepskin . 
Chapel Altar, 7 x10, Octavo, red sheepskin 
Hand Missal: 4% x 7, morocco, gold edge . 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, 4 vols., 12 mo. 
454" x 7’. "So easy to read” —"'So easy to pray 
with.” 

All new Offices in their proper places. Printed 


on India paper. Accurate references. 
leather $32—Sheepskin $35—Morocco $40 


RITUALE ROMANUM—12 mo.—44” x 7” 
New complete edition with U.S.A. Supplement 
having Baptism and Marriage forms in English. 
Comprises so many important decrees lately issued by 
the Holy See. 

Imitation Leather $4.50 
IMaroccOrssiisiesiemmin amine acleneins ss rio tele 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM, Large Altar Size 9” x 12” 
1-2002 Imitation leather..........-2+2--55 $6.50 


1-4016 Morocco leather.............+++--15,00 
Small Altar Size—8” x 11” 

9-2002 Imitation leather.....-.---.e0 eee $4.50 
9-4016 Morocco leather.........-.0.0e se 12.00 

RITUALS 

Baptismal Ritual—Black imitation leather.....-. $3.09 
Marriage Ritual—Red imitation leather....-... 4.00 
Burial Ritual—Black imitation leather........-- 4.00 
Altar Prayers—Black imitation leather...... .. 3,50 


26-28 Park Place ° 


. $40.00 
30.00 
20.00 

7.50 


U. S. A. Liturgical Editions 


BOOKS FOR PRIESTS 


THE PRIEST AND ST. PAUL i 
By Rev. Otto Cohousz, S.J. A fund of practical 
knowledge). ../oc.0 clare age en ne wale ee ees 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE SECULAR CLERGY 
By Father Chaignon, S.J. 2 vols., 8vo. ...-.+-- $10.00 


A HOLY HOUR FOR PRIESTS 
By the Most Rev. Francis Clement Kelley, D.D., with 
$2.50 


$2.75 


Music for the Hymns inserted..........-+-+-+ : 
THE PRIEST 

A retreat for Parish Priests adapted to American condi- 

tions. By Rey. John L. Zoph. ¢.......00eeeeees $3.00 


AN EPITOME OF THE PRIESTLY LIFE 
By Canon Arvisenet. Adapted from the Latin. By Rev. 
F, J, O'Sullivan. The adaptation of Canon Arvisenet's 
"Memoriale Vitae Sacerdotalis."..........-+- $4.00 


CHRIST AND THE PRIEST 
By Rev. John S. Middleton, Ph.D. A series of thirty 
MEGITANG NS areas ahnatea mers leransiauayevavaveje bebe chee $1.00 


ADORO TE 
By Dom Eugene Vandeur. Translated by Clara Morris 
Rumball. Suitable either for spiritual reading or for 
thanksgiving after Mass........s0e++eeeeee $2.00 


Printers to the Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


New York 7,N. Y. 
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ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; “The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


WE STILL HAVE SETS OF ALTAR GA Rey oe 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
D.C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
AY: 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I 


Andrew Saliga Studio, 202 East 44 
Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “TIronite’’, ‘“Resto-Crete”’. 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 
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KEKE 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE. Suitable for altar- 
piece of church. Framed 
painting of SAINT PETER 
AFTER THE DENIAL. 4’ 9” 
hi ou ee Vil eCentiiry, 
Spanish. 
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SS 
~ 


* a * 


NO DEALERS. + A photograph of 


the painting will be submitted up- 


on request. 
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For further information write or 


phone to: H. P. HARRSEN, 52 Way- 


side Place, Montclair, New Jersey. 
(Phone: Montclair 2-2992) 


DDD DP PP OP- DP- P-P  P DIP HE KE KEE EEE EEE EERE? 
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Rev. Robert V. O’Connor, Pastor 


The newly hand-carved Lectern and turned 
Altar Rail is an important feature of the Interested in Liturgical Music? Read 


renovated interior of the Church of the Good 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 
_ Shepherd, Toledo, Ohio. Originally, the Altar 
Rail ran in front of both side Altars. This photo- A quarterly periodical for choirmasters and 


graph clearly shows the freeing of the side CAEN 


Altars and the turned Altar Rail...a splendid Membership subscription, $2.00 a year. 
example of proper treatment in corrective 
: . : THE WHITE LIST 
renovation. Have you a problem in Interior 


Decoration? Rambusch will help you solve it. Contains the approved music list of the Society 


: of Saint Gregory. $.85 postpaid 


| ~RAMBUSCH in 
: At whe Church of the Good Senin, Toledo, Ohio, 


Designers Decorators and (raflsmen 
*  Rambusch executed the Decoration, Lighting, and THE SOCIETY OF SAINT GREGORY OF AMERICA 


- QWest 45th St. + New York 19, N.Y. 
| refurbishing of the entire Sanctuary and Interior erie eee NaS Vark 18-N, Y3 
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IMPORTATIONS FROM 
SWITZERLAND 
HENCEFORTH SPEEDIER 
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GOLDLEATHER-WOOL, hand embroid- 
ered chasuble. An original design de- 
picting the Pentecostal symbols. 

* 
Genuine silks available. 

+ 
JUST ARRIVED: A collection of inter- 
esting and newly created designs. 


VESTMENTS 
SACRED VESSELS 
WOOD-CARVINGS 


the window Of SAint gregory 
one of a series of windows executed by our 
studios for the Chapel of St. Gregory’s Col- 
lege, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


RT. REV. MARK F. BRAUN, O.S.B., ABBOT 
P.M. O’MEARA & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


t.c. esseR Company 
Stained Glass Studios - Milwaukee, Wis. 


For full information write to 


CARL MOSER CO. 


4311 KATONAH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 66, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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a High Altar Candlesticks 
Executed by Rambisch 


PROMPT IMPORTATIONS !# 
FROM SWITZERLAND 


Free of Duty 


A set of six Majestic High Altar Candlesticks 
_. executed by Rambusch for St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, New York City, Wilfrid E. Anthony, 


Architect. Rambusch considers it a distinct 
PHOTO H. H. COSTAIN : 3 : 
privilege to have had the opportunity to share 


An original design. Goldleather—wool, 
hand embroidered orphrey in vivid comple- 
mentary color contrast on raw silk. 


in the work at St. Vincent Ferrer’s, in which it 
is said the highest expression of contempor- 


JUST ARRIVED: A collection of new and im- ary art has been attained by intelligent plan- 


aginative designs of excellent workmanship. ning in architecture, painting and sculpture. 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 


VESTMENTS 
SACRED VESSELS 
WOOD CARVINGS 


For full information write to 


CARL MOSER CO- 


4311 KATONAH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 66, N. Y. 


. At St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York Gity, = 
- Rambusch executed the High Altar Candlesticks, Side 
Altar Tabernacle, and the Lighting Fixtures 

- for the Friars’ Chapel 
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Acclaimed by the Critics! 


Che 


Biography 
ofa 


Cathedral 


by ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


A colorful pageant of the early French civiliza- 
tion which produced man’s most magnificent 
structure, the Cathedral of Notre Dame of Paris. 


Some Comment from Reviewers 


“This excellent book . . . is evidently both a labor of love 
and a hymn of love, addressed, at once, to a great church, 
a great city and a great civilization.”’ 

— Curnpert Wricut in the New York Times 


“For Mr. Anderson, the cathedral and her daughter the 
Sorbonne are more truly Parisian than a squalid back 
street. He is profoundly right: Paris is no mean city.”’ 

— Axpert Guerarp in the New York Herald Tribune 


“Felicity of imagination paints into the austere outlines 
of fact the human tints not found in history texts.”’ 
— Fortunata Cauiri in the Sign 


“Gives fascinating pictures of many who have played 
important roles on history's stage. . . . Nor have the Little 
People been neglected — the Paris Boatmen, ‘the Men 
with Blue Nails,’ the members of the mediaeval guilds, 
the blowers of glass and makers of statuary.”’ 

— Catholic Book Club Newsletter 


‘The field covered is nen the total effect fasci- 
nating, the underlying feeling beautifully right.” 
— Karuerine Brécy in the Catholic World 


“T count it one of the truly notable books of the year."’ 
— Tuomas F. WooptocK 


“This work reminds us somehow of the Cathedral itself, 
solid, true, heroic against the sky.”’ 
— Frank S. Mean in the Christian Herald 


“Tt actually studies Notre Dame as though it were a jewel 
resting in a brilliant setting of complete religious his- 
tory. . . . A splendid book.”’ 

— Francis MacBarn in the Ave Maria 


496 pps. Frontispiece. Fourth Printing $4.00 
At All Bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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Sterling Siluer 
Oxutensnrivan 


A brilliant piece of contemporary design... 
handsomely wrought in sterling silver with 
gold-plated accents. The luna is set in an oval 
frame, decorated with medallions of the four 
evangelists in the shape of a cross on a field 
of grape leaves... Cruciform base. An out- 
standing example of the skilled artistry of 
our master craftsmen... creative specialists 
in all types of church furnishings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STUDIO 


BLACK, STARR 
& GORKAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


An American Ritual 


RITUALE ROMANUM 


Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 


The complete authorized edition with U. S. A. Supplement 


and all the important recent decrees of the Holy See. 
Cloth $4.50 e Leather $7.50 ° Morocco $10.00 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


All the necessary Liturgical 
Books for Parish Use 


MISSALE ROMANUM 

Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 

A Missal for every size Altar. Up to date, with 

all new Masses in their proper place. 

Main Altar: 9 x 12, Large Quarto, red 
MOROCGO SA cr a Nels cra eres, cone ee: $40.00 

Side Altar: 8 x 1], Quarto, black sheepskin, 30.00 

Chapel Altar: 7 x 10, Octavo, red sheepskin. 20.00 

Hand Missal: 45/g x 7, morocco, gold edge. 7.50 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, 4 vols., 12 mo. 
45’ x 7'’. “So easy to read”’—"'So easy to 
pray with.” 
All new Offices in their proper places. Printed 
on India paper. Accurate references. 
leather $32—Sheepskin $35—Morocco $40 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM, Large Altar Size 9’ x 12! 


1-2002 Imitation leather............... $6.50 
1-4016 Morocco leather............... 15.00 
Small Altar Size—8” x 11/’ 

9-2002 Imitation leather............... $4.50 
9-4016 Morocco leather............... 12.00 

RITUALS 

Baptismal Ritual—Black imitation leather... $3.00 
Marriage Ritual—Red imitation leather.... 4.00 
Burial Ritual—Black imitation leather...... 4.00 
Altar Prayers—Black imitation leather..... 3.50 


Arranged by American Liturgists THE RACCOLTA 
Produced by American Labor 


The new English Translation by Rev. Joseph 
P. Christopher, Ph.D., and Rev. Charles E. 
Spence, M.A. The Holy See’s Official Book of 
Indulgenced Prayers for every purpose. 

Boxed. Per COPY sc. onc cic nets ia die oe $3.85 


U. S. A. Liturgical Editions 


Books For Priests 


BAPTISMAL AND CONFIRMATION NAMES 
Containing in alphabetical order the names of 
saints with Latin and modern language equivalents, 
nicknames, brief biography, representation in art 
and pronunciation. With a daily calendar of saints 
and lists of patron saints. By Edward F. Smith. 

OLR eIO ne Ee res Meets ANOLE = $3.50 


MARRIAGE LEGISLATION IN THE NEW CODE 
By Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., St. Patrick's 
Seminary, San Francisco. Revised and enlarged 
by Rev. P. J. Lydon, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Theology and Canon Law at the same Seminary. 
BVO! 2 Se vaeatareneevettve Ginis Siecle emeieiers net, $4.00 


READY ANSWERS IN CANON LAW 
A practical summary of the Code for the Parish 
Clergy. By Rey. P. J. Lydon, D.D., St. Patrick's 
Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 12mo, 650 pages, 
imitation leather... .0.....0.e0..0080. net, $4.25 


PROCEDURE IN THE DIOCESAN MATRIMONIAL 
COURTS OF THE FIRST INSTANCE 
By Rev. Theodore Laboure, O.M.I., D.D., Ph.D., 
and Hon. Wm. Byrnes, Jr. Large 8vo. net, $5.00 


PENAL LEGISLATION IN THE NEW CODE OF 
CANON LAW 


By Very Rey. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S,.......-- $4.00 
PASTOR AND MARRIAGE CASES 
By the Rev. M. Ramstein, O.M.C........-- $2.75 


CHRIST AND THE PRIEST 
By Rev. John S. Middleton, Ph.D. A series of thirty 
Ge CliehOuttn on nahsbhacancoovssodmsao $1.00 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. . 26-28 Park Place > New York 7, N. Y. 
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stained glass 


WEEE EEBE 


at 


A quarterly devoted to the craft 
of painted and stained glass. 


It is the official publication of 
the Stained Glass Association 


of America. 


Subscription rate. $2.00 a year 
Single copies . ..-s fifty cents 


Ee 
Address: stained gLASS 
37 WALDEN STREET 


Protect them Overseas— 
With This “Safe Journey” Medallion Created by Cartier 


PHIFER CEE EEE EEE EERE 


it 
A wonderful gift carrying your affectionate thought. In 
gold, $14.50; in silver, $3.00. 20% Federal Tax incuded. 


*(design pat.) 
, CHALICES 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 52 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. PLaza 3-011 : 


NEWTONVILLE 60° MASSACHUSETTS 


22 E BER eRR BREE BREET 
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THE FTFRVAL TRUTH OF FRITH EXPRESSED VIVIDLY 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF CONTEMPORARY ARN 


E endeavor to attain church interiors of distinction, 
created in the spirit of our cultural heritage and 
executed by means of skillful craftsmanship. 


Commissions recently completed: 


The Church of St. Francis, Motherhouse, Hospital Sisters of St. Francis, Reverend 
Mother Magdalene, Provincial, Springfield, Illinois 

Chapel of St. Nicholas Hospital, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Chapel of St. Vincent's Hospital, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

St. Peter’s Church, Kansas City, Kansas, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. P. McKenna, Pastor 

St. Anthony's Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Rev. C. F. Keyser, Pastor 

St. Cecilia’s Church, Thiensville, Wis., Rev. Frank M. Schneider, $.T.D. Pastor 


WAR 


Studios of 


POC LESTASTICAL ART 


612 MAYWOOD AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 13, WIS 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
612 Maywood Avenue, Milwaukee 13, 
Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: “The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances’; ‘The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses, 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
prog Street, N.E., Washington 17, 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
NS areas 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park 


Place, New York City. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INE NG 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Andrew Saliga Studio, 202 East 44 
Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cari Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, “Resto-Crete”. 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 
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STUDIO OF 


S BEAUGRAND AX 


SILVERSMITH 


RUE DE L'EPEE, 


An unusual gift for the 
seminarian, the priest, 
the student. Especially 
suitable for ordina- 
tions, anniversaries, 
Christmas, Easter, and 
other feastdays. Size 
open, twelve by nine 
inches. 


The triptych, in wood, 
is painted red, or blue, 
with hinged side pan- 
els. The insert fash- 
ioned in a lasting ma- 
terial, ivory color, is 
attractively priced at 
thirty dollars. 


THESE TRIPTYCHS are executed by C. Paul Jennewein, (N.A.;H.A.LA.; 
Fellow of the American Academy in Rome; Member of the Institute of Arts 
and Letters). Mr. Jennewein is a distinguished American sculptor, represented 
in many museums and collections. He has devoted his time and talents that 
the best in art may be brought to families of moderate means... When placing 
your order specify the model you prefer by number. Send check and order to: 


TRIPTY CHS - 538 VAN NEST AVENUE, NEW YORK 60,N.Y. 


